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gense bs your fob, too-how to hefp your county now 


TEAM UP WITH THESE TYPICAL AMERICANS | 
IN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


* “The Defense* Bonds I bought through Payroll Savings 
in ’41 helped me to buy my new home!” says G. F. Nelson, 
manufacturing technologist at Shell Oil Company. Con- 
gratulating Mr. Nelson is Shell Vice President and 
former Air Force General “Jimmy” Doolittle, who adds, 
“At Shell we believe in Payroll Savings—it’s a patriotic 
and practical way to do a job for defense!” * Pasquale Santella, millwright at United States Steel 

Company’s Carrie Furnaces of the Homestead District 

Works, has a very personal reason for buying Savings 

Bonds. As he told C. F Hood, United States Steel Com- 

pany executive vice president, “My son Tony, 19, is missing 

in Korea. Used to be I bought bonds because it was my 
duty and it was a good way to save money. Now I want to 
help lick the Reds and get Tony back. I buy one bond 

every payday and when Uncle Sam needs more money, | 

I'll buy more bonds.” He has bought bonds regularly since 

1943; has never cashed one. 


“US Saungs Bonds are Defense Bouts 


when I retire,” SP Engineer Frank Bacher tells his old 


friend, A. T. Mercier, President of the Southern Pacific 


Railroad. “They’re an extra step toward independence Topay join with these Americans—business leaders 
in which the railroad helped me by encouraging me to join 


ho Pascal Serta Plan." and employees —in their drive to make our country 
and our citizens more secure. If you’re an employee, 
go to your company’s pay office now and start buying 
U. S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the safe, sure way to save for America’s defense 
and for personal dreams-come-true. 


If you’re an employer, and have not yet installed 
the easily handled Plan, you will soon be contacted 
by one of industry’s leading executives. Sign up with 
him—and help him put the Plan in every company! 
It’s a practical, hard-sense way to help preserve our 
nation’s future, its fortune, and the very institutions 
that make our lives worth while! 


* Mrs. Eleanor Minkwic, drill press operator of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, introduces her Army 
veteran son Vernon, to her boss, Burroughs President 
John S. Coleman. “In 1942 I began buying Bonds 
through Payroll Savings at Burroughs,” says Mrs. Mink- Your Government does not pay for this advertising. It is donated by this publication 
wic. “Today they’re helping Vernon’s G.I. allowance to in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the Magazing Publishers of America. 
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Give Them 
The Best! 


EVERSHARP 


Dressmakers’ 


Hot Forged 
Tool Steel 


Trimmers 


Good Housekeeping 
as AbveaTist? 


EVERSHARP Hot Forged 
Tool Steel Trimmers pro- 
vide every feature wanted 
by those seriously interested 
in sewing. The finest quality 
cutting edges accurately 
hand ground and comfort 
grip. 
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A Safe and Sane Halloween 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


like their holiday 
called Halloween. It is one of their 
favorites though it may be a head- 
ache for the adults. Small children 
enjoy the parties in school and at 
home. They like to make decorations 
for the school room. They can make 
place cards, table mats and favors. 
They can decorate their paper plates 
and best of all they can make masks 
and costumes to wear at the parties. 

Quite often in spite of the parties 
the children go out on the street at 
night bent on mischief, soaping 
windows of stores and cars which 


may be fun for the children but 
cause extra work for the adults. 
Many men take it in good nature 
and do the extra work willingly, 
remembering their own younger 
days. 

But sometimes the pranks de- 
velop into harmful activities. In 
some communities the townspeople 
through their Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the teachers get together 
on a plan to give the children a 
chance at fun without damage to 
property. 

The merchants supply paint and 


brushes for the children to paint 
Halloween pictures on their store 
windows. No merchant is under any 
obligation if he doesn’t care to take 
part. But those business men who 
are willing to be a part of the plan 
register the amount of space they 
have available. 

The children who wish to paint 
windows sign up at some central 
place, perhaps the public library, 
and are assigned a space on some 
window and are given a number. 

The teachers are free to further 
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this plan within the school room 
but they do it voluntarily. They 
like to give the children the oppor- 
tunity to plan their paintings in the 
art class under supervision to insure 
original and creative compositions. 
It usually happens that a few pic- 
tures will slip in that are the con- 
ventional witch on a broomstick or 
stirring her brew, or the humped 
up cat, and these are decidedly 
copies from memory. The judges, 
however, recognize these as copies 
and pass them by. 

An art teacher is usually asked to 
be one of the judges; a local profes- 
sional artist and a prominent busi- 
ness man are the other members of 


the jury. 

The prizes are usually in cash and 
the amount depends upon the gen- 
erosity of the business men. The 
contest is divided into three groups. 


I’m a good American, 
I love my Fatherland. 

Ill try to serve her every day 

With willing heart and hand. 


I'll try to build up friendliness, 
I will not pick a fight; 

I'll work for any worthy cause 

If it seems just and right. 


The first, second, and third grades 
are in one group, the fourth, fifth 
and sixth in another, and the sev- 
enth and eighth grades with the 
senior high school students make up 


tthe last group. The business men 


like to give a first, second, and 
third prize in each group in prefer- 
ence to larger amounts and fewer 
prizes. 

The children begin painting on 
Saturday before Halloween, hoping 
for fair weather until after Hallo- 
ween. The judges cruise the business 
district in cars or go afoot and select 
the prize winning windows. These 
are marked that every one may see 
which have won. 

Among the contestants there is 
little dissatisfaction or jealousies for 
the prizes are small and the children 
all have the fun of painting in public 
places and having their work well 
displayed. 


I'm A Good American 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


To human kind I give my thanks, 
To men of long ago; 

To those who work for betterment. 

My gratitude I owe. 


I love the land in which I live, 
I'll serve her every cause; 


I'll study to improve myself 
And uphold all her laws! 


This plan has been carried out in 
Kirkwood and Maplewood in St. 
Louis County, Missouri, for several 
years. 
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Children Learn Under Some Restrictions 
JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


In A FIFTY minute art period 
each ten year old made two or three 
sketches. Some made as many as 
five. Illustration I shows the art 
room bulletin board where sketches 
were pinned when dry. 

The Restrictions were: 

A. Each was to use dark con- 
struction paper size 12 x 18 inches. 
(Each could choose from a pile of 
dark red, dark green, very dark 
brown or black.) 

B. Each was to use very light 
tempera paint. (It could be pure 
white or white tinted with yellow, 
blue or green.) The majority used 
pure white. 

The Choices were: 

A. The paper could be used in a 
vertical fashion or horizontal. 

B. Each child could choose any 
subject he liked. 

“Why then,” the reader may 
ask, “‘are there several sketches with 
pine apples in them and a number 
of scenes? 

This is the answer. The class is 
full of very bright children, but 
they don’t always know what to 
paint. If they were skillful in draw- 
ing no doubt they would think of 
many subjects. 

Illustration 2 — was made by a 


girl who can draw better than the 
majority in her class. She never runs 
out of ideas for things to paint. She 
also made the animal toys in Illus- 
tration I. 

Illustration 3 — called ‘““Topsy” 
was made by a boy who is better 
than the majority in his class. He 
doesn’t always know what to do. 
Before he made this picture the 
teacher said as she often does, 


“You folks who go to Florida for 
the winter, it always seems strange 
to me that you don’t sometimes 
draw palm trees.”” No sooner had 
she said this than Paul painted this 
charming boy in Florida. 

As some children looked around 
not knowing what to paint the 
art teacher said, “If you don’t have 
an idea you can always paint city 
buildings.” 
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Paul painted Illustration 6. Other 


children in his class painted Illus- 
trations 7 and 8. With a few strokes 
Jerry (Illustration 7) has shown us 
the Chicago River, a boat and 
buildings with smoke and a sun. 
Compare these three city pictures 
with the five building pictures in 
[Illustration I. Notice how each has 
arranged the windows in a different 
way. The repetition of cars helps 


each design. This is originality. The 
teacher suggested the subject, the 
city, but no two children have 
interpreted it in the same way. 

In Illustration 9 (Paul has made a 
pineapple.) That was easy to do. 
The teacher painted one when the 
children watched. Thinking of the 
different kinds of fruit to include 
with the pineapple and thinking of 
the wide light line that helped make 


a design out of it. 

Compare this illustration with the 
two pineapples in sketches in Illus- 
tration I. Notice how each child 
made a different composition even 
though he began with a pineapple. 

We made a large hall exhibit 
using many of the illustrations made 
by this group and some illustrations 
made by children in grades one 
year younger and one year older. 
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When children are restricted they 
often learn much. Those who chose 
to paint a city scene learned how to 
fill the space. The very size of the 
paper, 12 x 18 inches helped. On a 
paper this size one cannot explain 
many details. Our brushes are not 
good at the end of the year. They 
have had much use. A brush that 
doesn’t easily make a good line 
cannot illustrate television pro- 
grams. The child who cannot readily 
draw many kinds of things doesn’t 
illustrate Television Programs. 
Since that is his chief interest 
except baseball he illustrates any 
subject that doesn’t force him to 
decide what he wants to do. This is 
the realistic picture of many art 
classes today. 

When children are restricted the 
teacher can be sure that all needed 
materials are on hand so that every 
minute of the class time can be used. 

When children are over-excited 
the day after the Memorial Day 
holidays, when they are very keyed 


Treasure Behind the 


In MY first and second grades, 
for several years, I have kept a large 
cardboard box behind the piano. 
We have dubbed this either The 
Treasure Box or The Scrapbox, and 
into it goes a variety of odds and 
ends which might otherwise be 
wasted, such as pretty wrapping 


paper, small boxes, tablet backs, - 


shirt cardboards from returned laun- 
dry, wall paper samples, an appeal- 
ing magazine picture or other desir- 
able small pictures, scraps of ribbon, 
the roll on which wax paper is 
wound, usable scraps of colored 
construction paper or crepe paper, 
an empty spool, colored string, fluffs 
of cotton, extra, unused hekto- 
graph pictures (treasure to take to 
small brothers and sisters for home 
coloring), “prizes” from cereal boxes, 
and any remnants of school supplies 
left over from a project. 

Anyone who “discovers” treasure 
may take just one thing from the 
box in any one day. Occasionally 
the box is empty for a day or two, 
and I find that oftentimes the 
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up after an all school assembly it 
helps to have a lesson restricted to 
definite materials, 

When children work on a definite 
problem the teacher can help in 
very definite ways such as these. 
As the children work the teacher 
may say “Notice John’s picture. 
It seems to help because some of his 
lines are made wider than others.” 

“Notice Janet’s picture. How do 
you like the way she has filled in 
some areas solid white.” 

“Notice Billy’s buildings. They 
are not all straight across the top. 
The buildings downtown have differ- 
ently shaped tops. Many of you are 
making yours straight across the 
top like a box. How do you like 
Sue’s smoke. One often sees smoke 
coming out of the high buildings. 

Getting original work from chil- 
dren is not an easy job. To give a 
child an Arithmetic work book is 
easier, therefore many teachers who 
have difficulty with discipline say, 
“T can’t seem to use materials in 


WINIFRED GILLETT 


children who watch it most fre- 
quently and regularly and who 
most often “capture” treasure are 
those from underprivileged homes. 

Some groups are more ingenious 
than others at putting the contents 
to good use. If a group has one or 
two construction-minded children, 
the rest “follow suit’; if not, the 
“finds” are put to more ordinary, 
less ingenious use. 

One year Barclay and Patsy made 
a variety of little booklets and 
folders and greeting cards of differ- 
ent kinds for their mothers, and 
decorated them in original and 
unusual ways. Soon others were 
experimenting along the same line, 
and whenever reading classes were 
changing I did a rushing business of 
spelling out individual requests for 
words for the notes of endearment 
which were written inside the fold- 
ers. 

During two other years in second 
grade I had three boys who made 
jointed men, airplanes, houses, and 
other original’ things from card- 


my room. The only way I can keep 
them quiet is to give them an 
Arithmetic work book.” 

To continue with a description of 
this definite lesson let us add. The 
lesson is not over when the pictures 
are made. Exhibiting them in the 
halls is a necessary part of the 
teaching process. Children gain in 
confidence when their work is con- 
sidered important enough to exhibit. 
Their parents come to see the work 
of all children in the school and 
develop more interest and under- 
standing. This helps the child. 

This was one definite lesson. On 
other days children choose clay, 
paint, chalk, paper cutting, design 
pictures. They do experiments. They 
choose any material the school can 
afford to buy. 

The class described here cannot 
take as much free time as many 
classes. They need guidance. Why? 
They waste too much time in free 
hour talking and deciding what 
to do. 


Piano 


board and other treasure box mate- 
rials, things which we all com- 
mented upon and admired. Two of 
these boys were Negroes, and be- 
cause of dialect and meager lan- 
guage background at home they 
were finding reading and spelling 
very difficult. Group recognition for 
originality in using scrap materials 
gave them pride in achievement 
which was a measure of compensa- 
tion for their difficulties and poor 
achievement otherwise. 

We get a several weeks supply of 
graham crackers at once, and the 
empty box makes a good sized 
treasure chest for us. And maintain- 
ing it DOES foster originality, 
thrift through use of scrap or waste 
materials, artistic -zatisfaction, it 
keeps some of the faster children 
occupied while the slower ones finish 
other work, and it even “carries 
over” occasionally into the regular 
subject areas, as in the case of the 
spelling needed for the greeting 
cards. 
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An IMPOSING mansion known 
as the most historic spot on Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
with a handsome garden, a large ell 
for kitchen and laundry, a smoke 
house and a three-coach stable with 
room for twelve horses, became the 
official Executive Mansion of the 
United States from December 1790 
to March 1797. Mr. Washington 
kept State there during his second 
term. 

It might have been a little 
crowded with George and Martha 
and a couple of teen-age grand- 
children, fifteen servants, three car- 
riages and so many horses that two 
had to be put to board nearby. 

Through research we find that 
Mr. Washington drove in a coach 


Tall trees are standing 
Brown and bare, 
While leaves are drifting 
Through the air. 
They pile in heaps 
Upon the ground, 
And make a rustly — 
Scuffing sound. 


The Original White House 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


‘with two horses every Sunday to 


Christ Church . . . For a ride to 
Lansdowne and The Hills he used a 
‘arriage with four horses, and in 
going to the Senate he used the 
chariot with six horses. 

alternate Tuesdays, Mr. 
Washington received eligible citi- 
zens and interesting strangers, while 
every Thursday night the Wash- 
ingtons gave what he called a 
“Publick Dinner.” 

One news reporter wrote that the 
reception there one Christmas Day 
was “brilliant beyond anything... 
there was so much of Philadelphia 
taste in everything that one did not 
miss the Broadway touch, even 
tho the Government had but re- 
cently moved from New York, and 


Scuffing Sound 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


that it was, indeed, the most de- 
lightful occasion of the kind.” 

Note: Data in Article from The 
History of Philadelphia pertaining 
to Historic Mansions. 

Photostat from the Philadelphia 
Public Library. 

There is quite a long “story”’ of 
why this house was selected for the 
White House which to the historian 
is interesting, but not so much as 
the high spots in this article. 

There is, I believe, another picture 
showing the coach and four in front 


of the mansion, tho this is a private 


collection and I could not obtain it. 


However, the mansion is beyond 
doubt a beauty. Were Market Street 
like that now it would be wonderful. 


I like to think 
Of years ago 
When Falls would come 
And Falls would go, 
And leaves piled high 
Upon the ground — 
They made a rustly 
Scuffing sound! 
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Water Color 


in the Elementary Grades 


CONSTANCE RACHT 
Art Director, Merriville School, Crown Point, Indiana 


W arercotor is a delight- grades. There is something at once 
ful, vital medium for the elementary exciting and soothing in the free 


flow of water paints. Teachers love a 
watercolor lesson because the chil- 
dren are so quiet. Children love it 
because it is so absorbing. This 
pliable, expressive medium releases 
their restlessness and satisfies their 
natural craving for color. 

Probably no other medium leads 
the child so easily and naturally into 
the discovery of color. They are 
continually surprised and delighted 
with the new colors formed by the 
mixing and running together of the 
water paints. They love to experi- 
ment with shades of each color. By 
brushing a blob of color on their 
papers, and gradually adding water, 
they find the many shades, the 
brothers and sisters of each color. 
This first watercolor lesson should be 
one of free, joyful experimentation. 

When the children are ready for 
the next stage, lead them to it 
gradually. Let them make large, 
simple line drawings of butterflies, 
flowers, even animals with black, 
satiny crayon. The heavy black 
crayon will repel the water, adding 
sparkle and dramatic contrast to 
the color of the paints. At this stage 
the children are not quite ready for 
“free painting” and the “outlines” 
will help them to maintain a feeling 
of success. In this lesson they will 
want to try a layer of one wet color 
along the edge of another wet color 
(as blue along the edge of yellows 
and watch the lovely surprise color 
(in this case, green) that appear) 
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like magic. Butterflies lend them- 
selves beautifully to this wet brush 
technique. Animals offer another 
exciting subject. If you are tired of 
the natural, drab colors of brown 
and gray, try an imaginary blue 
kangaroo or a red tiger as we did. 

It won’t be long before your 
children will unconsciously discard 
their freehand line drawings and 
begin free painting. In painting as 
in everything else, practice makes 
perfect; with practice they will 
quickly master control of the brush, 
and gain the necessary confidence 
for “free painting.” It is in this third 
stage, or “free painting” that the joy 
of self-expression is most apparent. 
Spontaneous spring pictures of danc- 


ing flowers, butterflies and even 
soaring birds blossomed all over 
our elementary rooms after just four 
lessons in watercolor. 

Just a word about equipment. A 
high grade box of eight colors (pref- 
erably red, orange, yellow, green, 


blue, 
may be purchased at a very nominal 
cost. With a camel’s hair brush and 
a tin can taped with adhesive to 
prevent cuts, each child is ready to 
begin one of the most thrilling 
adventures of his life. 


brown and_ black) 


violet, 


JACK O’LANTERN MOON (Let’s Draw. it) MARGUERITE GODE 


1 
A big round moon 
Romped through the sky 
And called to the stars 
In passing by 


They covered his face 
With their pointed light 
And little children 
Abroad that night 


“Come out and play, 
It is Hallowe’en, 

And strange are the sights 
That are always seen.” 


3 


4 


2 
The stars awakened 
And one by one 
They joined the moon 
In his prankish fun 


Looked at the sky 
And laughed in glee 
Instead of a moon 
could plainly 


see 


A JACK O’ LANTERN. 
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The Personality of the Art Teacher 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Like anything else, it is hard 
to set up hard and fast rules of what 
the art teacher should be like or to 
name guideposts for her dress, 
grooming, disposition and general 
personality. However, certain traits, 
habits, likes and dislikes of children 
we know. And these we can use for a 
starting point to guide us. 

First let us consider such things as 
dress and grooming which a teacher 
can have in her control, to a certain 
extent, if she tries. So, we start with 
one knowledge of children. Children 
like bright colors. As it indicates the 
choice of colors for her room, it 
may also give her a hint when she is 
buying a school dress. Yellow is a 
favorite color with children. Blue 
and red are extremely popular. 
Surely through a little study of her 
own hair, skin, and eyes, our art 
teacher can 


her colors to 


choose 


| My. 


please the children. If she cannot 
wear bright colors, soft yellows, 
pinks and blues are lovely. Green is 
refreshing and has an influence of 
peace. If black, gray, tan and white 
are worn a lot, it behooves the 
teacher to sparkle up the outfit with 
bright flowers, pins, hankies, etc. I 
wore a carnation in my hair one day 
and everyone I met remarked about 
it and seemed to like it very much. 
It changed the whole day. 

To say that clothes and hair 
should be neat and clean is, of 
course, a basic necessity and under- 
standing. And when I start in 
directly speaking of your “‘buying”’ 
clothes for school, I by no means 
mean expensive clothes. And, if 
you can make them yourself, all 
the better. And still further, if you 
can add a touch to an outfit such as 
textile painting, hand painting on 


buttons or buckle, or hand made 
jewelry, then you are really clever. 

On to tips for nail care, shoe 
polish, etc. are very simple basic 
things. But let us constantly re- 
member that little children are 
mimics of the highest calibre, that 
they observe more than we think 
they do, and that we, in all our 
dress and actions, are influencing 
and molding their personalities. 

So much for the outward appear- 
ance. If our clothes, hair and hands 
are neat, clean and attractive, how 
are our dispositions? Are we yellow 
and sunny outside with dark clouds 
inside? 

I have said time and again that 
my poor lessons and my unsuccess- 
ful lessons are my fault — not the 
children’s. And here I come to the 


real point of this whole article. In 
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fact, I might have named it “The 
Value of a Smile.” 

For it does no good to be bright 
and shiny without, if we are dull, 
drab and dark within. Have you 
ever realized the value of a smile? 
Children actually grow to hate a 
teacher who goes around with a long 
face and no smiles. And have you 
ever tried greeting trouble, a com- 
plaint or a difficulty with a smile? 
[t helps a lot. Smiles indicate happi- 
ness and our best work, our finest 
accomplishments come from us when 
we are happy. Art work attempted 
to be done when teacher or/and 
pupils are in a bad mood is usually 
failure or if not failure — surely no 
inspiration or much pleasure to the 
creator or the observer. 

Let me touch this business of the 
smile a little deeper. I do not mean 
a Cheshire cat grin all day — by 
no means. I mean a heart warming 
radiant face which reaches out to 
not just one but to all children and 
all colleagues alike. As old sayings 
go, “A smile can go a long, long 
way” and “There is value in a 
joke.” 

When things in school irritate you 
and annoy you, do you ever stop to 
think that it may be you who is at 
fault? Especially when it’s hard to 
smile and little things seem to irri- 
tate take stock. Is it you? Did 
things go wrong at home which 
caused a “bad day?”’ Are you allow- 
ing such incidents to influence your 
class, your work and your own 
personality? 

Many things are involved in the 
small word “‘personality.’’ But where 


If | should meet a lion, 
With warm and friendly smile, 
I'd let him use my roller skates 
For just a little while. 


If I should have a party, 
And serve them all ice cream... 
I guess I'd suddenly wake up, 
And find it was a dream! 


this 


children are concerned, these things 
are very important. If we often 
thought “Every word I say, every 
mannerism [ portray will influence 
my children,” would that scare us? 


-Perhaps it should a little. At least it 


should make us think a lot. 

The teacher, next to the parent, 
is the strongest influence in the 
child’s life. Children are so easily 
influenced and hurt. Our actions, 
words and total makeup which forms 
our personalities also forms theirs. 
The sensitivity and understanding 
of the teacher is of prime import- 
ance. 

The total personality of the teach- 
er has much to do with what may be 
said to the child to foster creative 
work and to develop stable children 
growing into adulthood. Not only 
the tone of the voice, but the whole 
manner of speech influences. The 
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If I should meet a kindly bear, 
I'd offer him some honey, 
And teach him how to sing and 
dance, 
Then he could earn some money. 


well - balanced, 


{ ass. 
i 
i 


same words spoken by one teacher, 
producing good results, might pro- 
duce quite the opposite results by 
another. 

Good judgment is a quality to 
treasure. It is one which we develop 
as we mature and we keep with us 
to the day we die. Good judgment 
is essential to good art teaching and 
a part of the total personality. 

Because art teaching is an indi- 
vidual matter, our personalities are 
especially important. No one can 
set up standards or goals for attain- 
ment of “the desirable personality.” 
But it is well, now and then, for us 
to remind ourselves of its impor- 
tance. Perhaps a “‘smile a day keeps 
the blues away” would give us 
brighter, happier, better adjusted 
children who will, in turn, grow into 


happy, friendly 
adults. 


If I should meet a monkey, 
With hand-organ complete, 

I'd grind out tunes for all my friends, 
Who live along the street. 


If I should meet a panda, 
A zebra, or a cat, ¢ 
I’d ask them in to sit and rest, 
And have a pleasant chat. 


11 
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More and more parents are 
learning the place of books in the 
home where there are growing 
children. ‘You can’t ignore books,” 
one writer says. They are every- 
where we go — in drug stores, 
department stores, and groceries. 
Their presence makes it impossible 
for us to ignore them. But that isn’t 
all the writer meant. He meant we 
can’t afford to ignore books. He 
meant even when we ourselves do 
not read them, books influence our 
lives. 

“Dear Teacher,” a parent wrote, 
*‘Won’t you please send me a copy of 
that poem about the bath.” 

The parent referred to Margaret 
Gibb’s “The Song of The Bath,” 
with its 

“Bath time! 

hooray! 

Jolliest time of all the day!” 
and the charming final stanza: 
Bring the grumbles and complain- 

ings, 
Bring the little aches and painings, 
All the frowns and all the tears, 
Drown them in the bath, my dears, 
Bath time! Bath time! Kiss, and say 
Happiest time of all the day! 

The mother, like the teacher, can 
make play and fun out of every 
thing from eating eggs to taking a 
bath, provided she has a store of 
rhymes and jingles to fall back on. 


Bath time! 


Hip 


Such approaches get results through - 


suggestion rather than through com- 
mands, and habits stick longer when 
they are introduced with a game, 
with an appeal to the child’s sense 
of fun. 

Parents are not quite sure of their 
own judgments of books for their 
children. But in these days they 
can get expert help by calling on 
the primary teacher, or on the 
librarian. A college teacher of chil- 
dren’s literature says he has to know 
books to recommend to Catholics, 
to Protestants, and to Jews. In his 
talks before pre-school groups he 
includes many religious books, and 
among them will be books for the 
Jew, for the Catholic, and for the 
Protestant. One day a woman called 
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on him for Irish stories. He was 
dreadfully chagrined not to have 
any at hand. But by the next week, 
he had some ready. A teacher who 
has many Indians in his school 
wanted some books that would do 
for the Indian what we expect 
books to do for the Americans of our 
time. Most books he had seen were 
offensive to Indians. He wanted 
some that were not. Within a short 
time, the professor had the list 
ready for the man. 

Well, you say, that’s his business. 
So it is. But it also shows how the 
school can reach the home through 
books. One day it may be “Bright 
April,” the next it may be “A Door 
in the Wall,” followed the next day 
or week with ““Toby.” It is well to 
know the “Tell Me” books, Eileen 
Fleeton’s “God Loves Me,” and 
Jessie Orton Jones’s “‘Secrets.”” And 
that book intended for and accepted 
by ages “6 to 60,” “The Wind In 
The Willow!” delights everyone. 

Teachers of primary children have 
to cast their bread upon many 
waters, and not be in too great 
hurry to expect its return, or even 


to measure the result when it does ~ 


return. The important thing is not 
to send out chaff and call it bread. 
It comes back in children’s wider 
horizons, higher sense of values, and 
a greater desire to be alive. It takes 
the child who has been deprived of 
adventure in earth, water, and air, 
and affords him at least a vicarious 
experience. Of course, the teacher 
hopes to help the child get more out 
of life, head off some of his frustra- 
tions; but she also hopes to get into 
the home. Maybe not in Johnny’s 
present home, but perhaps in the 
home Johnny will establish later. 

A man told me that it was some- 
what of a joke in his family, and 
among his nephews and nieces, that 
he always gave books for holidays 
and birthdays. “I know what Uncle 
John will give me. A book!’’ Well, 
the reason was obvious. Uncle John 
grew up in a home where there were 
no books, and later discovered 
what he had missed, and he did not 


want his children, and those of his 
brothers and sisters, to be so 
deprived. 

The school can often take those 
long range views. Maybe it is too 
late to help the Jones children in 
their present home life. But through 
the school they can see why books 
in the home are desirable. They will 
want books in their home. In that 
case, the return from the bread cast 
upon the waters is returning many 
fold. 

Dreams, books, are each a world; 
and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure 
and good; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as 
flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow. 

The conclusion of the Committee 
On Reading of the White House 
Conference On Child Health and 
Protection was: “the Committee 
repeats that the problem of promot- 
ing good reading among American 
children is, above everything else, a 
problem of making good reading 
matter accessible.” 

And the school can help with the 
accessibility of books. A teacher 
who knows both books and children, 
as every primary teacher should, 
will make a desperate effort to bring 
the two together. If she knows the 
effect of reading on the life and 
outlook of the children, she will talk 
books in season and out of season. 
She will know that what Neal M. 
Cross says: “Reading is a form of 
experience which contributes to the 
intellectual and the emotional 
growth of the individual,” is most 
certainly true. 

“A good home is not to be meas- 
ured, then, in terms of necessities, 
neatness, size, parental conditions 
and parental supervision as one 
scale of home conditions provides. 
Rather the home is to be defined in 
terms of human relationships.” 

So we are told in an official publi- 
cation of the White House con- 
ference. Consequently, the good 
home will make provisions for the 
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children other than food, clothing, 
and shelter. There must be a chance 
for the child to develop a sense of 
security, to feel wanted. The home 
should make it possible for the child 
to satisfy most of his primary human 
needs, such as the wish for affec- 
tion, for social acceptance, for fresh 
adventures, for membership of an 
admired group, and a consciousness 
of personal responsibility. 

Books will help satisfy those 
needs. Books that the parents read 
and follow. Books that the children 
can grow up on. If the parents 
need help, they have a right to 
expect that help from the teachers of 
their children. In communities where 
the school is looked upon as taking 
the position of leading rather than 
merely following, the school will 
give the aid, and the parents will 
accept it. 

This parent wants help with her 
junior high school daughter. She 
goes to a teacher in whom she has 
confidence, and he recommends Ra- 
chel Fields’ ‘“‘Hepatica Hawks” 
and “Calico Bush,’ along with 


Margaret Thomsen’s “A Bend In 


The Road,” and “Linnette On The 
Threshold.” 

Even the teacher may learn from 

Lord Byron’s: 
He who ascends to mountain tops, 
shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in 
clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind, 
Must look down on the hate of those 
below. 

Despite the “hate of those below,” 
we have had ‘men and women 
willing to make the sacrifice to 
become leaders. We think of Luther, 
the Wesley boys, Jane Addams, 
Abraham Lincoln, and, more re- 
cently, Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
leader, surrounded by the cold 
worlds of “‘clouds and snow,” must 
know that he looks down to those 
who hate him. But he also knows 
he must not hate them in return. 
It is anarchy, not democracy, that 
reduces the level, that pulls down 


the leaders. 


Most of us, including our children, 
and the children whom we happen to 
teach, live commonplace lives. We 
may have eyes that do not see the 


Imagination Versus 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Anyone having an associa- 
tion at all with small children, knows 
that it is often difficult to ascertain 
whether a child is telling the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

Before we consider the child, 
however, I think we should take a 
look at our own habits of occasional 
fabrications, exaggerations and so- 
called white lies. 

I had a friend once who admitted 
that she believed in making any 
story a good one even if it called for 
small inventions which glossed over 
the literal truth. Because of her 
feelings in the matter she invariably 
became the life of the party when 
she had a “story” to tell. 

Most normal children have a keen 
sense of imagination and they bring 
it forth as often as the occasion 
demands. To be explicit, I recall an 
amusing incident in a first grade 


Deliberate Lying 


classroom. The teacher asked each 
child to tell about something he or 
she had seen coming to school. This 
little boy, Harry, stood up and 
boldly announced that he had seen a 
bear. The teacher said, “‘Now let’s 
start over, Harry. Our stories this 
morning are to be true ones, re- 
member?”’ 

Harry commenced again saying 
more firmly than before, “I saw 
two bears.” 

There are certain methods which 
teachers find entirely usable in 
dealing with a child’s imagination. 
One method in particular has been 
successful. Whenever a teacher tells 
or reads a story to the class, she 
says at the beginning, “This is a 
true story, this really happened or 
this is a make believe story. These 
things couldn’t really happen.” 

In this way, the child learns to 
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beauty of the common things of 
life, or hear the poetry in the 
nuances of their sound. I can recom- 
mend for teachers and taught that 
if they read Charlotte Druitt Cole’s 
“The Clothes - Line,” they will 
change their opinion of wash day. 
Hang the clothes on the line, prefer- 
ably on a windy day, and then 
stand off and see them “Flip! Flap! 
Flop! and away they go — “They 
do become “fluttering creatures as 
white as snow.” They do fly like 
birds and dance like “fairy-tale 
witches.” 

The birds and beasts come alive 
in poetry. Insects and _ squirrels, 
measuring worms and butterflies, 
flowers and trees — God’s great 
outdoors, man’s ‘“‘Life’s Extras.” 
So like the little girl in “Secrets” 
we should say: 

God gives me love to love the world 
he made. 

I fold it all up close inside myself, 

And say a little thank you in my 
prayer. 

Teacher recommends the book. 
Junior wants it. Dad buys it. And 
school and home become happier, 
lovelier places in which to be. 


distinguish between the two types 
and the natural imagination is in 
no way thwarted. The above method 
can be used at home also until it 
becomes a habit. Thus the adult can 
so determine whether he is getting 
the true story from the child. An- 
other good method is used in the 
drawing lesson. 

The child is encouraged to draw 
two different kinds of pictures, one, 
depicing true to life scenes taken 
from the child’s own experiences 
and the other scenes from his own 
imagination. 

We suppose that movies, radio, 
television, and similar forms of 
entertainment, feed the child’s 
imagination until it may become 
over-stimulated, but with proper 
guidance, true events could work in 
the same manner. 


As for white lies, they will always 
be with us we fear, in spite of the 
ever present legend of GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND THE 
CHERRY TREE. 
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Newspaper 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE, Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach, California 


A SURVEY of adult life reveals 
that the newspaper is needed in the 
curriculum for all boys and girls 
including those that are slow learn- 
ing. Not every child can master 
academic subjects, but practically 
everyone can learn to live a reason- 
ably normal life. The assumption 
that every child is normal or by wise 
corrective measures can be restored 
to normal leaves out a large class of 
children that are beyond the aid of 
ordinary teaching methods. The 
circle of their lives is narrowed by 
some physical or mental limitation 
but they are nevertheless, entitled 
to the fullest development of which 
their proscribed natures are capable. 

Teachers are aware that the entire 
curriculum must vary from that of 
the average child. Nothing can be 
assumed as too easy to present to 
these retarded children. Many things 
are taken for granted in visualizing 
the needs of the average child. 
Everything must be carefully ex- 
plained and frequently reviewed for 
the slow learning child. 

Unless these students are sys- 
tematically trained to read the 
newspaper efficiently while at school. 
they in all probability will never 
learn it. Since many members of a 
family read the newspaper, they are 
often unconsciously bound together 
through the vicarious experiences 
they have read about. 

People may become unwitting 
slaves of their newspaper and let it 
do their political and economic 
thinking for them. They may accept 
the daily news offering and perhaps 
never question or have any mental 
reservations. The slow learning child, 
too, may have little idea of what a 
democracy is about and may become 
Democrats, Republicans, or Com- 
munists according to the strength 
and numbers with whom they asso- 
ciate. 

Slow learning children are inter- 
ested in the concrete rather than the 
abstract, in the immediate present 
rather than the future or past. Con- 
sequently citizenship training for 
this child must be largely a matter 


of establishing proper personal hab- 
its, of instilling rights of others, and 
of getting certain emotional experi- 
ences concerning our American way 
of life. 

The survival of our democratic 
form of government is dependent 
upon the young people in our schools 
being taught an understanding of 
the economic, social, and political 
problems which confront them to- 
day. We must provide educational 
opportunity for our youth to learn 
to identify the conflicts within our 
society, to understand what is going 
on in the world today. 

Teachers should be aware that 
this is the last opportunity these 
children will have to become in- 
formed on practical things before 
they enter society as participating 
citizens. Because many of these 
children have difficulty with reading 
they will not frequent libraries and 
will read little more than the news- 
paper. It is therefore, the duty of 
the school to develop a useful type 
of newspaper reading. Slow learning 
children often do not have the 
ability to understand the headlines 
or many of the articles concerning 
the major problems and trends of 
the world in which they are living. 
It may not be impossible to incul- 
cate a liberal ideal of truth seeking 
open mindedness toward contro- 


-versial issues. But it will be possible 


to familiarize the student with the 
miscellaneous features, advertise- 
ments, grocery and department store 
ads and help wanted columns. It 
must be kept in mind that these 
children are trainable rather than 
educable. 

The newspaper is not organized 
for teaching as a textbook is, and 
methods of teaching will have to be 
modified to fit in with its general 
form and structure. Such material 
can be used with slow learning chil- 


‘dren incidentally rather than as a 


direct medium of instruction. 

The average boys and girls in 
American schools today are success- 
fully mastering the academic sub- 
jects. A small percentage of the 


population needs to have additional 
help particularly in the practical, 
basic knowledge needed for function- 
ing in our kinds of society. As the 
newspaper presents a wealth of 
possibilities for bringing these un- 
derstandings to the child these 
capacities should grow out of this 
unit. 

1. Ability to read grocery store 
ads and realize where economical 
buying is possible. 

2. Ability to apply for a job by 
phone, by personal interview, and 
by writing a business letter. 

3. Ability to find the weather 
report, movies, church announce- 
ments, births, deaths and marriages. 

To create the maximum interest 
in the newspaper may be difficult as 
this type of children are not spon- 
taneous, so the teacher will have to 
take the initiative in arousing in- 
terest, and in explaining to the 
students why the newspaper will be 
important to them in their adult 
life. The teacher must think of some 
way the child himself will see the 
value of the newspaper. This is 
important to assure maximum in- 
terest. Make the newspaper import- 
ant to the child by playing up his 
interest. Perhaps he has lost a dog, 
found something, wants to sell 
something, or rent his house. Further 
explanations can follow the es- 
tablishment of human interest. 
Questions such as the following may 
be used to initiate future activities. 

1. Do any of you have paper 
routes? 

2. What is the name of our city 
paper? 

3. What can you read in a news- 
paper? 

4. Where would you look to find a 
weather report? 

5. Where would you look to find 
notices or advertisements about 
the movies? 

Pictures and maps which are 
published in newspapers will be 
helpful to arouse an interest. Show 
a collection of pictures mounted, 
such as those of the president, 
mayor, governor, etc. Ask for iden- 
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tification or tell the children who 
they are. Children can be encour- 
aged to look for similar pictures, 
cut them out and deposit these 
pictures in a manilla envelope, 

Each child should have an in- 
dividual copy of the local newspaper. 
The teacher should contact some- 
one where the newspaper is printed 
and explain the need for each child 
to have a copy. Perhaps they would 
be interested in the type of student 
who would use it and the parts of 
the paper that would be stressed 
particularly. Tell of the advantage 
of having a certain number of the 
same issue once a week or any time 
suitable. 

Children often do not tie up arith- 
metic with life situations. There are 
many references in newspapers 
which have significance, even for 
the slow learning. Many possibilities 
for making arithmetic lifelike and 
valuable may be presented in a 
realistic manner. The newspaper 
helps to give the pupils a background 
of related quantitative concepts 
that have definite social significance. 
The following are some examples. 

1. Distribution — when and how 
often. 

2. Cost of the paper on the street. 

3. Cost of the paper delivered by 
the week, month, and year. 

4. Cost of Sunday papers. 

Pupils should be able to contribute 
many valuable suggestions about the 
reasons for special sales such as 
Dollar Day, anniversary and fire 
sales. They can learn that discounts 
bring new customers and that it is 
worthwhile for people to buy at 
sales. 

Newspaper articles advertising 
certain banks of the community 
present an opportunity to stress 
the value of borrowing from banks 
rather than from loan sharks. 

It will be valuable to have an un- 
derstanding of a checking account 
and a savings account. 

There will be some children of the 
lower I.Q.’s in a special class who 
will not satisfactorily grasp any of 
the above mentioned. material, but 
there are still possibilities for them 
to use the newspapers in establishing 


mathematical concepts. The follow-- 


ing is a list of activities: 
i. Have them count the number 


of pictures in the paper, the number 
of pages, columns, etc. 

2. Children could measure the 
length of pictures or length of 
columns. 

3. Give each child an advertise- 
ment of a department store and ask 
them to count the pieces of furniture, 
etc. 

4. Children may cut out pictures 
of food which their mothers usually 
buy and put them on the bulletin 
board with price lists. 

5. They may cut out recipes and 
make booklets. Some may be able to 
learn to read the ingredients. 

The slow learning child may have 
little use of much of the material 
presented to the normal child mainly 
because he cannot understand its 
need or grasp the meaning of it. 
Many opportunities for using oral 
and written English may arise from 
newspaper study. The newspaper 
furnished suggestions for letter writ- 
ing in the advertisements in Help 
Wanted Columns. Students must be 
taught how to read these and decide 
which demands a written reply and 
which a telephone call or personal 
interview. One day a week may well 
be devoted to writing letters and 
answering ads. It is well to leave an 
example of correct form on the 
board. Children are slow to learn 
the form of a business letter. The 
work can be made more interesting 
by having the class judge whether 
or not each letter would merit get- 
ting the position. 

Help Wanted Columns present 
equal opportunity for oral talks. 
The teacher may act as the employer 
and the student the employee. The 
child may apply for a position men- 
tioned in the paper. Appearance, 
quality of voice, posture, etc. should 
be stressed. Children should be 
helped to phrase the necessary sen- 
tences to state their qualifications. 
They will have become familiar with 
the meaning of such terms as pre- 
vious employment qualifications, 
and references. Personal letters may 
be written to friends, to relatives, or 
to characters in the comics. 

Many of the slow learning girls 
are primarily interested in finishing 
school and having home; of their 
own. Unless some instruction, as to 
preparations for keeping.»a .house 
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neatly, living on a budget, buying 
essential foods and supplies are 
given they perhaps will not have any 


further instruction. Because this 
particular topic is of great interest 
little motivation is necessary. 
It has immediate value to the 
student and teaches basic principles 
that show relationships to the prob- 
lems of living. This part of the unit 
may be carried on in addition to or 
supplementary with the Home Eco- 
nomics teacher. The teaching of 
home economics offers a psychologi- 
cal as well as a logical approach. 

The class may be divided into 
groups, each group collecting ma- 
terial on one of these topics: 

1. Menus 

2. Furniture arrangement 

3. How to set an attractive table 

4. Table etiquette 

5. Recent styles 

6. Hair styles 

7. Care of the skin 

8. Cost to furnish a house 

9. Light bills 

10. Gas bills 

1l. Budgets 

12. Rent 

Discussion should follow a display 
of each group’s collection. Perhaps 
the girls could arrange balanced 
meals after their study of such. 
These are but a few suggestions 
which should lead to many other 
activities in the use of the news- 
paper. 

There are many news stories 
which have in them elements of 
heroism, kindness to animals, and 
other desirable human traits. They 
present excellent material for charac- 
ter education. The sports page 
should be used to illustrate good 
sportsmanship and will be of interest 
to most boys. Safety for children 
walking to and from school for 
children who ride bicycles, etc., can 
be brought out at various times. 
Children may clip articles of acci- 
dents from their daily newspaper 
and bring them to class for discus- 
sion. The teacher, too, may call 
attention if an article appears in 
the paper the students are using at 
school. 

A partial feeling of success should 
come to a teacher when..one of her 
students announces that she bought 

» (Turn to-Page 63) 
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Or COURSE you’re putting on 
plays this year because that is one 
of the best ways of getting informa- 
tion into Johnny, your actor — and 
it’s one of the best ways of Johnny 
getting information into his class- 
mates. And not only information, 
but that finer and more_ elusive 
thing every teacher strives for — 
character. 

Someone has said there is no royal 
road to learning. That is wrong. 
There is one royal road: the road 
that leads through the land of 
dramatization. Children, like adults, 
find drama interesting because it 
represents life; not life as they live it, 
but full, heroic, rewarding life. To 
see a play, that is a wonderful thing 
to a child. To be in a play, that is 
something to be remembered all 
one‘s days. 

First then to choose your play. 
Some of the best plays are made 
right in the school room by the 
teacher and the pupils — more of 
that anon — but if you don’t feel 
that the children are ready to make 
their own play, or if you want a 
particular kind of play that would 
be difficult to make, then choose a 
play from a teacher’s magazine or 
from any of the usual sources and 
get started. 

It goes without saying that you 
want a play that teaches something; 
but don’t be satisfied with a play 
that is merely educational. No 
matter how fine the lesson value, if 
the plays are going to stick with the 
children, they must have two things: 
action and natural speech. Some- 
thing must happen, or somebody 
must change in the play; and the 
tempo must be quick. 

A friend of mine remembers 
rather grimly a play she took part 
in in seventh grade. All she did was 
to stand up and say: “I am spon- 
taneous combustion!’ and then tell 
in twenty lines or so what spon- 
tanoues combustion is. That was all, 
and the roles of all the other children 
were similar. (She always believed 
she was chosen for her part because 
she had red hair.) You can well 
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imagine how little she and _ the 
audience carried away. 

There need not be a lot of action, 
but there must be some. And there 
must be easy-flowing natural speech 
that sounds the way people talk. 
If speeches are stilted or long, the 
listener will find it difficult to pay 
attention, and hard to understand. 

Humor is always welcomed by 
children, so humor is a good thing 
to look for in a play. Every good 
play is an approximation of reality— 
the characters and what they do 
must seem real. Include as many 
children as you feel you can handle, 
in your cast; and choose a play with 
colorful but simple costumes. Yet 
one thing more: the good play must 
show some evidence of character 
building. The wise teacher will never 
choose a play with a moral sticking 
out — nor one with no moral at all. 
There aren’t very many plays with 
all these qualifications; but certainly 
plays are to be found with several 
of them. 

Now that you’ve decided on your 
play, the next thing is to choose 
your cast. In order to avoid alterca- 
tions, it is best to select the children 
for the roles before introducing the 
play to the children. In general, if 
the play is meant for an audience 
outside the classroom — assembly, 
parent-teacher’s meeting, etc. — 


- then choose for each part the boy 


or girl most likely to play that part 
well. But as every teacher knows, 
it is well sometimes to select for a 
part a child who seems unlikely to do 
it well. If the play is meant for 
classroom production only, then 
you can give the child a chance to 
act a character that brings out 
characteristics he lacks. 

It is surprising how much a shy 
child will gain from acting a brave, 
confident character, and how much 
a bold, active little fellow will be 
steadied by playing the part of a 
quiet, dignified character. 

Now you are ready to introduce 
the play to the children. Ask the 
boys and girls chosen to meet with 
you at some free time. Tell them 


the story of the play, making it 
sound as interesting as you can, 
and mention the part each will play. 
If they are too young to read, ask 
them if their parents will help them 
to learn their roles, but don’t give 
out the roles as yet. Always try to 
get the parents interested first. 

At the next meeting they are 
ready to start learning lines. With 
children unable to read, take afew 
lines at a time and let ihe child 
memorize by repeating after you. 
It is best to read the lines more or 
less blankly, leaving the expression 
to the child. As soon as they know a 
few lines, take up several more; 
then start at the beginning and put 
all they have learned together. Each 
time tack the newly learned lines to 
those learned before. 

With a group able to read, the 
teacher outlines the play and tells 
the role.each will play. She may 
want to announce that boys and 
girls who have small parts in this 
play will, if they do them well, 
have fatter parts in plays to follow. 
The group may read their parts, or 
at least the section to be memorized 
for the first rehearsal. It is a good 
thing now to warn that any child 
who doesn’t learn his lines promptly 
will be dropped from the cast. Then 
stick to it. If after two rehearsals a 
child has made no effort to mem- 
orize some of his lines, it is unlikely 
that he will ever learn them well 
enough. Better drop him now than 
later. This doesn’t mean that he 
will get no chance to participate in 
plays. You can use him later in 
some drama where he has little to 
memorize. 

This goes for actors of all ages: 
as they learn their lines, have them 
act out the stage directions. It will 
slow up the learning a little, but its 
advantages are two-fold. First, the 
young actor will be more apt to re- 
member both stage direction and 
speech if he always does them to- 
gether — the one will recall the 
other. Second, his acting will be 
more natural if he uses stage direc- 
tions from the beginning. We have 
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all seen the child who makes a 
speech, then remembers a gesture 
that should have accompanied it 
and goes back and repeats the speech 
with the gesture. 

All rehearsals should be held in 
the room or on the stage where the 
play will be given. If this is im- 
possible, chalk off the same dimen- 
sions in the place where you re- 
hearse. 

To put on a good play, you must 
get expression into the lines some- 
how. Children may as well read 
their lines as give them in a sing- 
song wooden manner. Try for ex- 
pression and good loud tones right 
from the start. 

Certainly the only way we can 
get expression into a speech is to get 
Johnny to feel as the character he 
represents must feel. If he drones 
through his speech with his head 
down, just do a little acting yourself 
to wake Johnny up. 

“Why, Johnny!” you say, chock 
full of surprise. “Do you think 
Roger Williams would say it that 
way? Do you really! Why, I always 
thought Roger Williams was a fine, 
brave man, not afraid of anything. 
Not even of jail, or storms, or wild 
animals, er anything! You forgot 
you’re Roger Williams. Now, try 
it again.” And then Johnny will 
bethink himself that he is Roger 
Williams. And he'll stand up and 
ring it out as he ought. 

Let Johnny do it if he can at all. 
It’s easy, of course, to show him. 
And you, with your experience, can 
do it better perhaps than Johnny 
ever can. But that isn’t going to help 
Johnny. It’s like the father who at- 
tempts to show his son how to 
make a pair of bookends — and 
winds up by making the whole 
thing himself. Johnny deserves the 
chance to express himself — not to 
express you. With suggestions and 
encouragement most children can 
get very good expression. However, 
there is always an occasional one 
who can’t. If, in spite of your efforts, 
he remains wooden, then go ahead 
and show him a better way. 

Costumes of some kind should 
always be employed. They _ help 
immensely in transforming little 
Joe Doaks into Simon Bolivar and 
little Mary Piatic into Mary, Queen 


of Scots. Not only that, but no 
audience is as interested when cos- 
tumes are lacking. You can always 
simplify the costumes called for, 
and you can usually get parents 
interested in helping with them. 
A paper cap, a belt and a badge 
made a fireman; a fan, a long skirt, 
and an up-hairdo make a lady. 
Costumes should be worn for the 
last two rehearsals so the children 
will be used to them. All properties 
should be used in these last two 
rehearsals, too. 

There are some old and tried 
staging rules that every teacher 
should know, even though at times 
she will choose to ignore them. In 
moving about the stage, an actor 
avoids turning his back to the audi- 
ence. He kneels on the knee toward 
the back of the stage; he reaches for 
anything with the hand toward the 
back. In general, actors do not talk 
as they move across the stage; in- 
stead they talk, move, talk. Keep 


‘the actors in a sort of semi-circle 


rather than in a straight line:across 
the stage. 

The number of rehearsals needed 
depends on the length of your play 
and the ability of the actors to learn 
parts. Usually two weeks of re- 


The Lightning Express 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Clickety, clickety, 
Clickety, clack! 

The train is rumbling 
Over the track. 


Over the mountains 
And meadows it flies, 
Whistling and climbing 
Its ladder of ties. 


Wiggling and wriggling 
He hurries along, 

Huffing and puffing 
His clackity song. 


Rumbling through tunnels, 
The hurrying train 

Screams past the village 
And crosses the plain! 
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hearsals are sufficient. Plays wit. 
elaborate costumes require several 
more rehearsals than others. 
Sprinkle praise liberally through all 
rehearsals, since praise is your 
greatest asset. 

A few other things. Last re- 
hearsals should be uninterrupted by 
the teacher. Any corrections are 
written on a pad and brought to the 
attention of the cast after the prac- 
tice is over. Any section of the play 


that seems to need polishing may be 
reenacted without doing the whole 
of it over. Your last rehearsal will 
probably be rather bad. All last 
rehearsals of all plays are rather 
bad, so don’t be alarmed. 

Something was said above about 
making your own play. If you are 
new at play producing, it may be 
well to start with a “bought” play 
first. After doing a ready-made 
play, children will be more in the 
mood to work on a play and to 
think in play lines. To write your 
own play, you and the class will 
have to do a good deal of planning 
beforehand. Since plays are often 
about great men or women, one 
way of starting is to ask the class 
who they would like to do a play on. 
Give them as much outside reading 
about this character as you can find. 
Have them choose the scene from 
the character’s life they want to 
portray. Your questions will lead 
the way: Who is on the stage when 
the play opens? Who enters? What 
do they say first? and so forth. One 
pupil writes on the board as the 
others make suggestions. One scene 
well thought out is a worthy project 
in building imagination. 

From whatever source your play 
comes, don’t sit back and rest on 
your laurels after it has come off. 
Try another type of play: one that 
strengthens a weak point in class 
work, one for character building, 
one to point up health and safety 
rules. Whatever you want to get 
across, you can do it better by a 
play. 
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Notes taken from the Annual Convention of the 
Central District of the lowa State Education Associa- 
tion in Des Moines, April 1951: 

Luther W. Youngdahl, Governor of Minnesota: 

It’s strange that you have to fight for a cause like 
education, but you do. Teachers have been sold down 
the river too long; they are the most underpaid class 
in the United States and we have a long way to go to 
make amends to them. Weare headed for the rocks 
with our Roman American holiday if we keep spending 
such vastly greater amounts for liquor and _ horse- 
racing than for education. I say to the penny pinchers 
that money for the schools isn’t an expenditure; it’s 
an. investment in education. It will do no good to 
tighten our belts and win the victory unless we protect 
and strengthen our schools at home. It’s either pay 
the price for freedom, or else! If any nation loves any- 
thing more than freedom it will lose it. We are measur- 
ing success today in the United States by our luxuries 
and our gadgets rather than by the character of our 
people. 

One reason teachers have not received “their just 
desserts” is that they themselves have not become as 
articulate for education as they should be. They must 
become an aggressive, articulate citizenry if they are 
to get what they need. What a tremendous challenge to 
the school teacher; the opportunity to build, through 
the youth of America, the integrity of the nation! 
Teachers hold in their hands the blue-prints for sur- 
vival. 

Just as all citizens should appeal to their legislators 
for better government, so should teachers demand 
more reforms in education. Just as all public officials 
should be: rather than being afraid of the next election 
they should be concerned with the next generation. 
Those who haven’t the courage of their convictions 
should not be public officials. They should be more con- 
cerned about the character of the people than the 
perpetuity of office. We have to have thick skins. We 
simply can not let what people say about us affect us 
when we take a stand for the right. 

To be fair to the taxpayer we should reorganize our 


school districts. Reorganization is inexorable, it is 
coming. It is more economical and it gives all children 
equal educational opportunities. To be fair to the tax- 
payer we should revise our curriculums. It is not enough 
to teach children facts from books; we must teach them 
how to live. The wonderful thing about scouting is that 
it trains boys to live. Teachers have that same thrilling 
opportunity. 

We should think of CRISIS as: DANGER plus 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The people’s lobby should be the greatest of all 
lobbies. 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois: 
The successful administrator, executive, or teacher 
must have five senses: 
1. Sense of values 
The educator’s aim should be the unfolding of 
human personality in relation to the larger social order. 
2. Sense of objectives 
It is the prediction that in the future boys and 
girls will stay in school to age twenty. Then school will 
have to make more sense to youngsters than it does 
today; it will need to foster an awareness of what edu- 
cation stands for and be more meaningful in the lives 
of our children. 
3. Sense of appreciations 
An awareness that each child is different; that 
each has his own special skills, his own particular abili- 
ties. The lack of understanding which characterizes 
failure in social relationships might be prevented if we 
expressed more appreciation, if we were more generous 
and tolerant, and had greater desire to straighten out 
difficulties. 
4. Sense of humor 
We need the “‘lifter of laughter” — more fun in 
teaching situations. It would help if we could bring to 
life a buoyancy, an abandon that is characteristic of 
kindergarten children. 
5. Sense of adventure 
All of you have known “teachers of the wailing 
wall.” They have too many gripes; they impose negative 
attitudes on boys and girls. Instead of griping let’s go 
adventuring! Ours is a glorious profession! All people 
are beautiful who are in love. Let’s be in love with our 
jobs! The prescription for successful teaching must be 
compounded in the spirit of faith and worship and ad- 
ministered with service, courage, devotion, and the 
belief that ours is the best profession. 
Service is the rent we pay for the space we occupy. 
It is not so important that we head the profession as 
that we are headed in the right way. 
Teaching brings abiding and continuing satisfactions. 
Let’s work with our boys and girls in a “spirit of to- 
getherness.”’ 


Jessie Parker, lowa State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: 

“Let’s make Iowa the 
union! 


‘ 


‘singingest state’ in the 


Dr. David C. Bartelma, Associate Professor at the 
University of Minnesota: 

It is difficult for the young, inexperienced teacher to 
have every social activity under scrutiny of the local 
people. Most teachers resent it. However, they should 
feel that it is an honor, for it is recognition by the com- 
munity of the great influence a teacher may have 
upon her pupils. Teachers are expected to set an ex- 
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ample. The public has the same attitude toward other 
public servants, not just teachers. 

The sooner a beginning teacher assumes an interest 
and sympathetic understanding of the community, 
the sooner she can be of service and the sooner she will 
be accepted by the community. 


Professor Charles H. McCloy of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa: 

Character development is a responsibility of the 
physical education teacher. The coach with the losing 
team who wisecracks with: “This year I’m stressing 
character education” insinuates he hasn’t paid much 
attention to it before. It’s one of physical educators’ 
weakest spots. 

There’s too little satisfaction and too much frustra- 
tion in many of our so-called recreational activities. We 
need to feel that we are good at something. Physical 
education in the United States also lags in its failure to 
get at the child early in life. Corrective measures are 
often too little and too late. 


Coral Stephens, President of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 

Education faces its toughest job because the regi- 
mented masses of Communism outnumber the free 
manpower of democratic nations 5 to 1. The only hope 
of the United States lies in its superior performance 
through a higher level of understanding, adaptability, 
skills, and productive power — all products of the 
public school. 

Notes taken from recent meetings here and there: 


Willard Johnson, New York City, Program Di- 
rector of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews: 

Americans should and do hate Communism and what 
it teaches, but this is no cause fer hating the Russian 
people as a whole. Judge every person only by what 
you know about him: resist generalizations about whole 
groups of people. 


Verna Vickery, Director of the reading and study 
skills Laboratory, Drake University: 

The emotional child, who has had a depressed back- 
ground, who has had his love rejected, cannot learn to 
read certain words. They arouse too much emotional 
connotation. Such words may be “bring’’ —- he had 
wanted something which had not been brought him — 
or “mother.” 
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Dr. Lydia A. Duggins, Reading Clinic Director at 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee: 

The young school child should not be required to 
read beyond the point where he can read efficiently. 
90% of today’s children can profit from visual training. 
To protect a child from early visual damage train him 
to move naturally from the far-sightedness of the young 
to near-vision; to move his eyes from left to right in 
reading; and to see likenesses and differences in shapes 
and forms. 


Dr. G. N. Getman, Luverne, Minn., (former 
Optons.ic Consultant to the Yale University 
Child Development Clinic: 

Understanding how a child learns to see in the first 
place will help in preventing problems of scholastic 
failure and visual disability. A child’s eye learning 
usually is not completed before he is 10 or 11 years of 
age. 


Dr. Edgar Curtis Taylor, Headmaster of a Private 
Boys’ Preparatory School near St. Louis, Mo.: 

The average American businessman hasn’t much 
respect for schoolteachers. They are at the mercy of 
school boards, crediting agencies, politicians; and so- 
ciety in general. In Europe the professor is an im- 
portant person. The trouble is that teachers here are 
too silent. They should be people who could be con- 
sulted more often on matters of national concern, such 
as draft policy. 

Our young people are not being equipped for the 
responsibility of living in an international world. They 
don’t understand what it means; they have very little 
knowledge of geography. If we once face these inter- 
national realities, we might get somewhere. 


Dr. Ralph I. McRae, Head of the Department of 
Psychiatry at Still College, Des Moines, Iowa: 

Love is the most important nourishment the child 
can get. It is the only thing he needs outside of a few 
physical requirements. There is not much use in criti- 
cising a child’s behavior. Children do not learn by crit- 
icism, but by example. They have more perception and 
intelligence than they are given credit for. Following the 
theory, “Let him do as he pleases,” will not make the 
child happy or secure. Guidance is very important in 
the child’s development —- guidance which provides for 
the child’s need for love, encouragement, approval and 
confidence. 


Wondering 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Sometimes I think it would be fun 
To be a cop, a traffic one, 


And then | think I'd like to be 
A sailor on a ship at sea, 


Or else a fireman, tall and strong, 
Who rides the engines all day long, 


Or maybe I could be the man 
Who drives a great big moving van, 


And then of course it would be grand 
To be drum major in a band. 


I can’t decide just what to be, 
But anyhow I'll still be me! 
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ARE WE going to have a 
movie today?” This is a very com- 
mon early morning greeting the 
Kindergarten teacher receives, 
instead of the usual, from her little 
people. This really suffices for his 
greeting. He is delighted to see the 
teacher, but he also knows she can 
answer the question that is para- 
mount in his mind. There is a defi- 
nite reason that the five year old 
attaches such importance to a movie. 
He also is apt to classify anything 
projected on a screen as a movie. Up 
to the time he has entered school, he 
has had a busy time of it with sen- 
sory experiences and classifications. 
Many of his experiences have been 
chosen for him by. his mother or 
father. He has attached likes and 
dislikes to many of these activities 
because of parent reactions. He has 
learned that a kitten is soft but may 
scratch him. He has learned that a 
ball is round, but it may cause him 
trouble. He has learned that it’s fun 
to run mud through his fingers and 
toes or even rub it in his hair, but 
it may cause spanking. He has 
learned that a tulip is yellow and 
pretty, but if he picks it, he meets 
trouble again. The movie he sees in 
Kindergarten is all these things 
without after effect. A joy — no end! 
But — it all too soon passes for a 
little fellow still forming percep- 
tions. for this reason, the film strip 
is the perfect answer. He can see it 
as long as he likes, as long as it is 
necessary for him to absorb what is 
essential to him, the teacher is able 
to answer his questions and he can 
express himself. The fact that he 
can gain expression makes the use of 
film strips in the Kindergarten 
romantic. 

One of the common grounds that 
a Kindergarten teacher and her 
pupils have is story land. The pupil 
soon learns to love her voice inflec- 
tion, her’, personal interpretation 
and his opportunity to express him- 
self. “After this rapport has been 
established in human relations is 
the time to introduce fairy tale and 
: ‘folk loré'film strips. There are many 
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movies that are appropriate to show 
on the Kindergarten level, but his 
first love, after being exposed to 
both moving pictures and film strips, 
is the film strip. When the child can 
add the visual sensual to the teach- 
er’s familiar presentation of a story, 
he feels he has reached a zenith — 
and indeed he has! 

Curriculum Films (Incorporated) 
have produced some good stories to 
begin on. Among them are: The 
Gingerbread Boy — Peter Rabbit — 
and The Three Billy Goats Gruff. 
There is on the bottom of each of 
these pictures in the strip a text to 
be read to the children. In each 
case, it is a fairly good presentation 
of the story, but the teacher should 
add or delete where it becomes nec- 
essary to present the story as it is 
familiar to the pupils. In other 
words, the teacher’s own version 
of the story as the children know it 
is by far better than word-by-word 
reading from the screen. A teacher 
will often find that occasionally the 
children will turn their eyes from the 
screen to her to watch for the usual 
facial expressions. When this occurs, 
it is better that she have an op- 
erator, and that she take a place in 
front of the children. In the end she 
will find that she is not quite so 
distractive and attractive as she 
might think, but rather, what is 


‘portrayed on the screen gains the 


greatest attention. This situation 
will arise with highly dramatic 
stories and is easily handled in this 
way. Each story will require dif- 
ferent development by the teacher. 
The children will set the basis for it. 
Every story in the series, “Story 
Time Tales,” by Curriculum Films 
is good and usable. They are listed 
below: 


. The Gingerbread Boy 

. Lazy Jack 

. Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Puss in Boots 

. Rumpilstiltskin 

The Fisherman’s Wife 

. Thermbelina 

. Mr. Vinegar 


9. The Animal Musicians 
10. Peter Rabbit 

11. Cinderella 

12. The Ugly Duckling 

13. Jack and The Bean Stalk 
14. Change About 

15. Pied Piper 


Teachers of Kindergarten children 
should not overlook or ignore their 
requests to see and hear some par- 
ticular story again. Often it is wise 
to repeat it ‘‘on the spot.” How- 
ever, no teacher should forget the 
psychology of terminating a project 
at its zenith where interest is high 
rather than at a point where interest 
lags. Again children set the tone for 
this pattern and teachers need to 
watch it carefully. They should re- 
member always that Kindergarten 
children need, enjoy and adore 
repetition. They learn through this 
process. This makes also the owning 
of these film strips sets profitable 
because they should be used several 
times during the Kindergarten 
school year. (Now as I sit writing 
‘this, alittle five-year-old neighbor- 
ing boy is exploring two yellow 
tulips from my garden. He has 
clipped them with his Kinder- 
garten scissors and is busy cutting 
each part of the blossom apart and 
examining it very carefully. What 
better example!) 

There are so many ways that 
Kindergarteners express themselves 
in showing their gain from this kind 
of presentation that only a few are 
possible here. First comes discus- 
sion. What did you like best? Why? 
Here many stories end and enjoy- 
ment is complete. It isn’t necessary 
to “make something out of every 
story” at Kindergarten level. A 
story for a story’s sake is an im 
portant feature of Kindergarten 
Other stories will lead on to: 

1. Creation of other stories 

2. Dramatization 

3. Creative expression through art 
mediums 

4. Creating costumes and_set- 
tings 

5. Presentation for parents 
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The benefits to the child at this 
point are invaluable. The child who 
is able to create other stories has 
developed a language satisfaction 
and a reading readiness. The same is 
true of the dramatization with a 
strong social adjustment in his 
favor. The art expression is surpris- 
ing even to the child himself. He 
senses size, shape, color and space 
and a supreme satisfaction in being 
able to recreate his thoughts and 
feelings. Creative costuming and 
settings build the best of group 
activity, cooperation and _partici- 
pation while the presentation to 
parents affords a happy climax to a 
most fruitful growing-up experience. 

Many of these stories may also 
lead to the development of other 
worthwhile projects for Kinder- 
garten children. On the story level 
these should be treated carefully. 
Projects might develop from “The 
Gingerbread Boy,” such as actu- 
ally making gingerbread boys and 
then having a party. To promote 
this, if it seem3 desirable, the teacher 
might present a film strip, also by 
Curriculum Films, entitled “‘Mak- 
ing Gingerbread Boys” and “Janet 
Helps Mother” from a series includ- 
ing these other film strips that defi- 
nitely have a place in Kinder- 
garten: 

1. Janet Visits a Dairy Farm 
(very usable before visiting a farm) 

2. Ducks and Geese (usable for 
farm visits, Easter, etc.) 

3. Fun on a Picnic (usable in 
planning school picnics, etc.) 

4,-Janet’s Birthday Cart (in cel- 
ebrating children’s birthdays) 

Jack and the Beanstalk might lead 
to a spring garden or a trip to the 
greenhouse if it is child-instigated. 
The teacher must be careful she is 
not allowing the use of the film strip 
to cause her to think that the chil- 
dren are immediately ready for real 
activities because of their visual 
experience. Let children, by their 
interest, set their own pace. Don’t 
crowd them. Too much too fast 
becomes very confusing. 

It is possible that “The Animal 
Musicians” may lead to a rich ex- 
perience if so expressed by the chil- 


dren. A,good approach to this is - 


“Little Black Sambo’s Band.” The 
Kindergarten rhythm band expends 


this and a trip to a children’s sym- 
phony concert is a fitting climax. 

There is another set of story ex- 
periences produced by Curriculum 
Films called American Folk Tales. 
Of these there are only two of real 
significance to Kindergarten chil- 
dren. They are “The Rabbit Who 
Wanted Red Wings” and “B’rer 
Rabbit and the Tar Baby.” 

There are many informative film 
strips for educational use the same 
as there are informative films. How- 
ever, in many schools the informa- 
tive film is overlooked for Kinder- 
garten use and it should not be. 
Many Kindergarteners absorb more 
from a film about cotton or steel 
than their fifth-grade superiors 
simply because their experience 
back-ground is not so great. This 
kind of exposure is very beneficial. 
Again, however, factual film strips 
are of greater value to the Kinder- 
garten child involved in a project. 
There is the series called “Children 
of Many Lands” by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., for which 
motion pictures are also available. 
The set includes: 


1. Navajo Children 

2. French Canadian Children 
3. Colonial Children 

4. Mexican Children 

5. Holland Children 

6. Eskimo Children 

7. Switzerland Children 

8. China Children 


Many of these may lead to rich 
development of Kindergarten chil- 
dren. The Navajo strip needs no 
interpretation or development -for 
Kindergarten children. They readily 
will launch on a project of their own 
— and many of the other films are 
the same. The Colonial Children is 
particularly helpful in a Thanks- 
giving unit. 

Curriculum Films also have a 
series called Eskimos of Alaska, 
which are exceedingly fine for this 
age group. At the beginning of the 
winter season these afford a happy 
study. Some teachers tend to show 
this series as a unit, but to be most 
effective it should be spread out over 
a period of a month or so. The 
creative arts come to their fore with 
this unit. The sand box, dressing of 
dolls, making boats, igloos ané tools 
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are a few expressive methods that 
bring concrete results. Eskimos of 
Alaska: 


1. Summer Days 


2. Hunting and Fishing in Sum- 
mer 


3. Winter Days 

4. Hunting and Fishing in Winter 

An entirely different kind of 
factual presentation is a series pro- 


duced by The Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads: 


1. Railroads and The Food We 
Eat 


2. Railroads and The Homes We 


Live In 
3. Railroads at Work 
4. Railroads and Our Mail 


This is a particularly interesting 
series for Kindergarten age level. 
Few children of this age have had 
the actual experience of ever having 
been on a train because of our motor 
era. In Kindergarten this almost 
always results in a train ride for the 
group — a real living experience 
from observation car to engine. A 
group may become enamored with 
dining cars and kitchens. The ex- 
perience of making white paper chef 
caps and cooking in Kindergarten 
is a real thrill. One group recently 
decided to prepare French fried 
potatoes as chefs. Cleanliness of 
hands and clothing came first. Then 
children donned white caps of their 
own making and white aprons 
brought from home. Fancy a five 
year old skipping along to school 
with a paper bag containing two or 
three potatoes and a paring tool. 
Portable hot plates provided the 
stove and they. were served on paper 
towels to absorb any excess fat after 
a rounding call of “First call for 
dinner.” “Dinner now being served 
in the dining car ahead.” Real life 
experiences for real live children 
through visual aid film strips. 

This story only touches a few of 
the possibilities. There is no end of 
delightful experiences to be gained 
by child and teachers. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


FAMILY LIFE 
How Homes Are Heated 


Some Homes Have a Furnace, 
Or An Open Fire Rosy; 

And Some Have a Shining Stove, 
To Keep Them Warm and Cozy. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Dismission Period 


When days are frosty, how do families 
keep warm? 


Each one tell how you keep warm in 


your home. We will write your answers on the 
blackboard. 


Possible list (Write only the ones represented). 


Cook-stove Heating stove 
Fire-place Radiant heater 
Furnace Electric heater 


What does mother burn in the cook stove? 


(Answers will vary with different localities). 
Possible list: 


Coal; wood; corncobs; paper; gas; electricity. 
What does father burn in the furnace? (If children do not know ask them to find out at home). 
Possible list: 

Coal; wood; gas; oil 


How does the heat get from your furnace to the different rooms in your home? (Many children 
will not know this.) 

Do you know how our school is heated? Your home may be heated like our school. We will 
take a trip to the school furnace room to find what is burned in our school furnace and how the 
heat gets to our classrooms. Here are some things to look for. What fuel is being used; large heating 
pipes; where the pipes go. 

Observe in classrooms how the pipes come through the floor to the radiators. Explain that this 
is the way most furnaces work in homes. 

What is burned in heating stoves? (If possible have a piece of soft coal and a piece of hard 
coal.) Hard coal is a more even heat and burns longer. Soft coal is a quick, hot heat. 

What is burned in a fireplace? Wood makes a bright cheerful fire — hot near the fire — cold 
away from fire. Fun to toast marshmallows or wieners in open fire. Also to watch fire die out. 

What is burned in gas stoves and furnaces? Explain how gas is piped underground from great 
distances. No ashes left to be cleaned out. 


Oil much the same. Electricity like electric lamps. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


FAMILY LIFE 
Clothes We Wear 


Brother Wears a Cotton Shirt, 


And a Warm Woolen Sweater; 


Sister Wears a Rayon Dress, 


And Her Shoes Are Made of Leather. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discussion Period 


Let us each look at the clothes the children 
have on today. 


How many boys are wearing a cotton 
shirt? 


How many girls are wearing a cotton dress? 


Can you find anyone wearing a garment made of wool? 
Who is wearing a garment made of silk or rayon? 

We have been learning how homes are heated. What other ways have we for keeping warm? 
What material keeps us warmest? 

Who knows where wool comes from! Since so many do not know, we will learn about wool. 
Wool comes from sheep. It is cut off the sheep’s coat. Has anyone seen sheep? 

Would you like to tell us how they look? 

Here are pictures of sheep. Notice their heavy coats of wool. 


ASSIGNMENT 
Everyone find out all you can about sheep tonight. Try to find pictures to bring in. Perhaps 


en 

father can tell you about shearing the sheep and making the wool into cloth. I hope a number of 
ill you will be able to tell many interesting facts. 
h 
i Take up: 1. Shearing sheep 4. Making it into yarn 

2. Washing the wool 5. Weaving it into cloth 

1is 3. Combing or carding the wool 6. Making woolen garments 
rd 

ACTIVITIES 
aid Bring in pictures of garments made of wool — overcoats, mittens, scarfs, leggings, snow- 
aa suits, caps, dresses and sweaters. Group and paste on charts. Print a sentence or two under each as: 


“Woolen coats keep us warm.” 
““We wear woolen snow-suits.” 


we 
| 
Be 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


SEA TRAVEL — THE STEAMBOAT 
BOATS 


The harbor is alive with boats — 
Ferries, steamships, freighters, floats — 
That chug and puff to make their way 
Beneath the bridge and ’cross the bay. 
Great monarchs steaming here and there 
With friendly mien, ‘and noble air; 
Grim freighters bound for distant shore 
Sad at leaving their port once more; 
Ferry boats out for a jolly ride, 

Ply back and forth, from side to side; 
Always busy, night and day, 

Following on, across the bay. 


OUR FRIENDLY OCEAN LANES 


If you were to visit New York Harbor, you would 
see docked there great ocean liners from all coun- 
tries of the world. Many of these giant ships 
would be more than one thousand feet in length. 
Think of that! You might see there the Queen 
Mary or the world’s largest 85,000-ton liner, the 
Queen Elizabeth, both ships the pride of Brit- 
ain’s naval history. On other ships you might see 
strange names that you could scarcely pronounce, 
like the Noordam or the Nieuw-Amsterdam of 
the Holland-American Line, or the Swedish- 
American ship, the Stockholm. 

You might see many of our own great modern 
liners, the America, the Constitution, or our 
brand new luxury liner, the Independence — the 
biggest ship ever to be built in the United States, 
and whose maiden voyage was made on Febru- 
ary 9, 1951. 

Various thoughts would come to you, we are 
sure, if you were to watch this vast array of ships. 
First, you would let your mind travel back to the 
days of Columbus and his little Santa Maria or 
to that first steamship, the Clermont, built in 
1807, and then you would say, ‘‘How has science 
ever done so much in a period of less than one 
hundred and fifty years.’? Second, we are con- 
vinced, you would be very proud and pleased and 
thankful that these great and powerful ships can 
pass one another with kindly and friendly greet- 
ing, as they travel back and forth over the sea 
lanes of the world. 


MARY’S TRIP ON THE QUEEN MARY 


Mary was really going out to sea. It was the 
first time she had ever been on an ocean liner, let 
alone sleeping far out on the wide ocean where 
not one speck of land could be seen anywhere. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


It seemed to her that she was living on a huge 
giant of the waves, greater than she had ever seen 
in her whole life before. Even the letters Queen 
Mary, which she saw printed on the bow of the 
ship, were much taller than she was. 

Mary had been told that the Queen Mary, if 
ever stood on end, would reach to the eighty- 
sixth story of the Empire State Building in New 
York City. She knew also that the ship carried 
more than two thousand passengers and a crew 
of over a thousand men, but now that she was 
aboard, it seemed to her that she was lost in a big 
city with strange people on every side. 

She kept close by Daddy and Mother, as they 
made their way to the stateroom, but her eyes 
were following so many interesting things. She 
saw gymnasiums and tennis courts, something 
like those she had seen at home. She counted 
over twenty lifeboats, each one big enough, she 
thought, to hold a hundred people. She spied a 
big green and red swimming pool, with two big 
diving boards. She saw interesting shops and 
stores that looked exactly like Fifth Avenue in 
New York. And she thought she had never, never 
in all her life, seen so many rooms where people 
could rest and talk. Suddenly a long deep whistle 
sounded the warning for those not making the 
trip to leave the ship. Everywhere there was hustle 
and bustle, as the friends of those who were sail- 
ing were left behind. 

**Look, look!’ said Mary to Daddy, as several 
sailors suddenly seemed to spring up from no- 
where, ready to take in the huge gangplank, and 
tiny tugboats puffed around from the end of the 
dock to help the great ship make her way into the 
river. It seemed‘to Mary that all the snorting and 
puffing was their way of boasting because they 
were able to guide this great monarch of the sea 
slowly into the smooth waters of the Hudson. 

People looked gay and happy and quite satisfied 
with their four-day home on the big floating 
hotel. Mary thought she had never seen so many 
beliboys in all her life. They seemed to be trying 
to help everyone at once. 

**Well, here we are!’ said Daddy, as the door of 
their stateroom was opened. Mary could hardly 
believe her eyes. She thought she had never seen 
a lovelier room. She found it harder than ever to 
believe that she was on a big ship going far out to 
sea, for everything was there that she had at 
home — real beds, davenports, writing desks, 
clothes closets, a bath, and a private telephone. 

*““Why, Daddy, Daddy!’ exclaimed Mary, as she 
was trying to look at everything at once. ‘‘What 
does the button do?’’ 

‘*‘That button controls the heating system. We 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


can have our room as hot or as cold as we like,”’ 


said Daddy. 

**And look,”’ said Mary. ‘‘A light pops on all by 
itself as I open my closet door.”’ 

Mary put on her sport sweater with cap to 
match just as quickly as she could, for she wanted 
to explore the entire ship. 

**Remember, dear,”’ said Daddy, ‘‘that we have 
four days ahead of us and we cannot expect to see 
everything the first day out.” 

But the days went all too fast to suit Mary. She 
walked about the promenade deck with Mother, 
she played games with Daddy on the sport deck, 
she roamed from one big lounge room to another 
and listened to the people laugh and tell stories. 
But she liked especially the dinner hour because 
she loved to go down to the big restaurant where 
she sat with Daddy and Mother at a little round 
table. She liked the jaunty suits of the waiters 
and spent much of her time counting their gay- 
colored buttons. 


But the two big events of Mary’s trip were her 
visits to the Peter Pan Room and her talks with 
the Captain. Mary will never forget the day that 
the Captain in his gayest of uniforms came in 
search of her daddy and how they laughed and 
laughed over some of their old school pranks. 
It seemed to Mary that she would just have to 
call the captain, ‘Captain Did-You-Know,” for 
every time she saw him he had so many things to 
tell her. She always knew his first words were sure 
to be, “‘And did you know, Mary?” But on that 
last day when he took her to the Peter Pan Play 
Room for the children, it seemed that his head 
was fuller than ever of interesting things to tell 
her. 

He showed her pictures of all her favorite make- 
believe people. He showed her a real thea- 
ter and how the children themselves worked it. 
He showed her boxes and slides and chutes ex- 
actly like those she had seen in the park. He let 
her peep into the pirate caves and into the big 
Wild West log shack. He let her play on the piano 
and touch all the dolls in the lovely doll house. 
It seemed to Mary that this would be the hardest 
spot in the world to leave when the ship docked in 
the morning. 


**So here you are, dear,”’ said Daddy, coming 
along just in time to catch her wistful look at 
leaving the play people. “Suppose we take a last 
walk about the decks.”’ 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Then Daddy told her all the different flags on 
the flagstaff. He took her up and down the various 
elevators. He showed her where they kept the 
twelve hundred pounds of sugar, the three hun- 
dred barrels of flour, the two hundred and fifty 
crates of oranges, the five tons of bacon, the three 
hundred gallons of milk, and all the other sup- 
plies for feeding the people throughout the trip. 
Think of it, enough supplies to feed the people of 
a small town, and yet they would last only for the 
round-trip voyage. 

And then Daddy told her how the big sixteen- 
inch guns could be heard over ten miles away 
while right there on the boat, one could hardly 
hear them at all. Mary tried to write down in her 
diary some of the most important things that 
Daddy and the Captain had told her about the 
ship. But she felt that the most delightful ex- 
periences of the trip had been so impressed upon 
her mind that she could never forget them. 

**Well, well,” said the Captain, as the great 
ship steamed its way into dock on its last morn- 
ing, ‘‘so you are leaving us today, Mary.”’ 

**Yes, sir,’ said Mary, ‘“‘and thank you for all 
the interesting things you have told me. Some day 
I'll be taking the return trip and then [’ll let you 
know that I haven’t forgotten a single one of the 


facts you told me while coming over.”’ 

**Right you are, Mary. Ill be looking for you.”’ 
And the Captain waved his hand for a last good- 
bye to Mary and her mother and daddy, 


FREIGHT BOATS 


Big boat, do you ever feel tired 
From always carrying freight, 
From being laden with everything 
That has tremendous weight? 


Sometimes it’s tons of iron ore, 
Sometimes it’s kegs of tea, 

Sometimes it’s blocks of granite white, 
To build a house for me, 


Hauling, hauling for miles and miles, 
Your work seems never done, 

For when you drop one heavy load, 
Another’s just begun. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Problem Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
A. MORE FACTS ABOUT THE QUEEN MARY 


. Did you know that the big ocean liners can now make the Atlantic crossing between 
America and England in four days? 
. Did you know that the Queen Mary can carry 735 persons in Cabin Class, 760 in 
Tourist Class, and 580 in Third Class, and that she has a crew of 1200 men? 
. Did you know that the miaden voyage of the ‘‘Queen Mary”? was made on May 27, 
1936 from Southampton, England, to New York, arriving June 1? 
. Did you know that the “Queen Mary” has a dining room seating 815 persons? 
. Did you know that there are 2000 portholes on the ““Queen Mary?”’ 
6. Did you know that each anchor of the ship would weigh as much as twelve of our 
smaller automobiles? 
7. Did you know that the ““Queen Mary” has a deck space of about three acres for sports 
and promenading, or more than twice the area of one of our large football fields? 
8. Did you know that the “Queen Mary” has twelve decks and twenty-one electric 
elevators? 
9. Did you know that it would take forty miles of freight cars to carry the weight of the 
Mary?’’ 
10. Did you know that each of the four propellers on the ‘“‘Queen Mary”’ weighs 35 tons? 
11. Did you know that 30,000 electric lamps light the “‘Queen Mary?”’ 
12. Did you know that the refrigeration plant on the “‘Queen Mary” would meet the 
needs of 15,000 homes? 
13. Did you know that the “‘Queen Mary”’ has twenty-four unsinkable lifeboats, each 
seating 145 persons? 
14. Did you know that the height of the ‘““Queen Mary”’ from keel to top is greater than 
that of Niagara Falls? , 
15. Did you know that together with the “Queen Mary’s”’ sister ship, the ‘“‘Queen 
Elizabeth”’ it is now possible for the first time in the history of trans-Atlantic travel 
to run a regular weekly service with only two steamers? 


wo N 


B. A COMPLETION TEST 
Write the numbers of the following statements on your paper and after each the 

correct answer. If you do not know the words that complete the statements, read again 
the part of the story which will help you. Complete each sentence. 

1. The maiden voyage of the “Queen Mary”’ was made on the......... ev hin eosin 
. She crossed the Atlantic between America and England in ........ days. 
The *“‘Queen Mary” has .......... decks and ........ electric elevators. 
. Each of the four propellers of the ““Queen Mary” weighs ................. 
The ‘‘Queen Mary” has a sport and promenade deck space of .......... acres. 
portholes on the “‘Queen Mary.”’ 
The ‘Queen Mary”’ has .......... unsinkable lifeboats, each seating ...... persons. 
. The dining room of the ‘‘Queen Mary” seats .......... persons. 
The “Queen Mary” can carry __.............. passengers and a crew of .......... 
. The “Queen Mary”’ is lighted by ............ electric lamps. 


Seen 


C. A MOVING PICTURE — THE STORY OF WATER TRAVEL 


Read through each paragraph carefully, then make a Moving Picture of each. 

Picture 1. Thousands of years ago, the first boat was the raft. Show two floating 
logs tied together and the natives swimming in the water and pushing the raft. 

Picture 2. Next came the dugout or canoe, made of birch bark. The Indians peeled 
off the bark in large pieces, big enough to cover the canoe. For a frame, they 
used branches of cedar trees, tied together and bent in the middle. This frame they 
covered with the bark. 
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Problem Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Picture 3. The Vikings sailed across the Atlantic several hundred years before Co- 
lumbus. They came in long and carved open boats with long, low curving bows and big 
square sails. The boats were steered by a broad oar let down from its right side. 

Picture 4. Show the Santa Maria in which Columbus sailed. Show its high bow and 
stern. We know that the “Queen Mary” is about twelve times the size of the Santa 
Maria. Look in your library books for a picture of this ship. 

Picture 5. The most beautiful ships on the sea were the clipper ships. They were the 
first ships to have sails. Show one of the sailing ships with its three masts and sails. The 
side of the ship is painted black with one white stripe. 

Picture 6. The first successful steamboat was the “Clermont” built in 1807 by 
Robert Fulton. Show its two wooden masts, its black smokestack, and paddle wheels. 
Its name is painted across the stern. 


D. COMPLETE EACH STATEMENT WITH A WORD OR PICTURE: 
1, The raft was made from floating .......... 
2. The canoe of the Indian is made from 
3. The Eskimo boat is calleda ........... 
4. The dugout or canoe was made of .......... 
5. The Santa Maria had a high ,............. 
6. The clipper ships were the first to have ............ 
7. One of the ships of Columbus was called the 
8. The first steamboat was built by 


E. THINGS TO DO AND TALK ABOUT 

1. Make a list of all the kinds of boats you know. 

2. Can you draw a picture of a ship and label the different parts? 

3. Find stories of Christopher Columbus at the library and plan to read them to the 
class. 

4. Write letters to the various steamship companies, asking for further material to 
help in your study of ships. 

5. Look up some of the famous ships in history and make a list of them. 

6. Make a picture collection of boats and ships. 

7. Turn to a map and trace the routes of our modern steamship lines. 

8. Can you find the book, ‘‘Viking Tales,’’ by Hall, at the library and read it in your 
spare time. 

9. Make a series of pictures to show how a dugout was made. 

10. Give incidents that might explain how early man chanced to find out that a log 
would float. Give your reasons. 

11. Can you find information about our new liner, the ‘‘Independence?”’ You will find 
she cost over twenty-five million dollars. 

12. Think of all the reasons you can that will explain why a voyage around the world 
would be safer and quicker today than at the time of Magellan? 


F. PICTURE WORDS 
The River Bridge 


eee eevee 


Down where the river is so wide I like to stand away up there, 

Are two tall bridges side by side And watch the boats from everywhere. 
The one has tracks that run real high, Sometimes I hear the whistles blow, 
Where trains and trains go rumbling by. The bridge must open then, I know. 
And one looks wide, just like a street, I watch the towers swing around 
Where friendly cars so often meet, They hardly make a single sound. 


1. Which word in verse 1 describes the bridges? 
2. Which words give you a picture of the tracks? 
3. Which sound word describes the trains? 

4. Which word describes the cars? 


5. Can you name all the words in the poem that suggests sound? 
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Seed Seatwork 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


October is the almost perfect time to study the distribution of seeds as it is then that they 
are traveling about. In many cases Nature has provided the seeds themselves with some means 
of distribution. She has given them wings or tufts of fine hair or seed pods or hooks or cocky 
coverings or stiff stems by means of which they travel. 

You may paste this page on stiff cardboard. Then cut on the lines. It will be fun to mix up 
the names of the seeds in a hat; then try to place them under the correct headings. 


SEEDS WITH WINGS 
(These have wings by which the wind helps them travel.) 


box elder 


catalpa linden hop-tree 


THE TRAMPS 


(These have stickers to help them go about. They cling to the clothes of people and the fur of 
animals to travel from one place to another.) 


| sandbur | sticktight | flax tick trefoil beggars tick cocklebur burdock 


FLY-AWAYS 
(Tufts of fine hair help the wind take these to new homes.) 


dandelion common milkweed goldenrod cattail willow | aster | thistle | 


clematis geranium whorled milkweed 


THE SWIMMERS 
(These have outside coats which. water cannot get through and they float on it hundreds of 


miles.) 
cocoanut yellow nelumbo 


THE TUMBLERS 


(These have stiff stems. When they are ripe the stem gets very dry, the wind breaks it and 
sometimes the whole plant tumbles along.) 


tumbleweed pigweed | old witch grass | 


SEEDS THAT ANIMALS LIKE TO EAT 


butternut apple acorn chestnut cherry hickory nut berry 
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The land of No Arithmetic 


PROLOGUE 

Characters: 

Betty 

Mother 

Scene; In the family living 
room. (As the scene opens, Betty 
is doing her homework in Arith- 
metic. She is yawning and acts 
very sleepy as her mother comes 
into the room.) 

Mother: Haven’t you finished that 
arithmetic yet? It’s well past your 
bedtime now. 

Betty: I have two more problems 
to solve and do I hate Arithmetic! 
I wish I could live in a land where 
no arithmetic existed; where no one 
even knew how much 2 and 2 are. 

Mother: What a strange place 
that would be! I can’t imagine how 
any of us could get along in this 
world without arithmetic. (She 
leaves the room as she says.) Get to 
bed as soon as you can, Betty, 
remember it’s late. 

(Betty starts to read the problems, 


yawns again, her head nods and she » 


falls asleep as the prologue ends.) 
ACT I 

In the Land of No Arithmetic. 

Characters: 

Betty 

Jack 

Helen 

Mark 

(As the scene opens, Betty, Jack, 
Helen and Mark are talking to- 
gether on the street.) 

Betty: This is the funniest place I 
have ever seen. The people seem 
terribly dumb or something. 

Jack: I think it’s because they 
have never heard of arithmetic. I 
handed the man at the paper store 
ten cents for just one paper and he 
wouldn’t give me any change. When 


Mrs. Johnson 
Mr. Petere« 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


I asked him for it he said, “What’s 
change? I never heard of such a 
thing. You gave me a piece of 
money so now it’s mine. I gave you 
the paper so it’s yours.” 

Helen: What would happen if we 
didn’t give them any money? 

Mark: You wouldn’t get anything 
from them, and speaking of money, 
we had better go out and see if we 
can earn some if we don’t want to 
starve. 

Betty: Here comes Mrs. Johnson 
now. Let’s ask her about it. Good 
morning Mrs. Johnson, could you 
tell us where we could earn some 
money helping someone? 

Mrs. Johnson: Helping someone? 
Why I need two girls right now to 
wash the dishes, clean my rooms 
and take care of my children. 

Helen: Oh Mrs. Johnson, Betty 
and I would love to help you. How 
much do you pay an hour? 

Mrs. Johnson: An hour? Oh I 
wouldn’t know anything about an 
hour. I want you for all day. But 
some now, we're wasting time. Let’s 
go on. (Mrs. Johnson, Helen and 
Betty go off stage leaving Jack and 
Mark.) 

Jack: That seemed easy enough. 
I hope we’re just as lucky. 

Mark: Ye-es but I don’t quite 
like the way they do business around 
here. They’re so indefinite when it 
comes to money. 

Jack: That’s because they’ve never 
had arithmetic. I guess we’ll have to 
teach them. 

Mark: That’s a laugh. You've 


always hated arithmetic in school 


and never could get problems any 
more than I could. 

Jack: I guess you're right. I wish I 
knew more now I can tell you. Ah —- 


here comes Mr. Peters. Maybe he 
will have some work for us boys 
to do. Let’s ask him. Good morning, 
Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Peters: Good morning, boys 
I don’t think I’ve ever seen you 
before. Strangers, eh? 

Mark: Oh yes, we’ve come miles 
and miles just to visit this land. 

Mr. Peters: I don’t know what 
miles means, but no matter. What I 
want to know is what are you going 
to do here? 

Jack: That’s the point. We want 
to find some work so we can earn 
some money. 

Mr. Peters: What’s money? I 
don’t know about that either but 
I’ve plenty of work for you to do. 
There’s wood to chop, there’s hens 
to feed, and pumpkins to pick for 
Halloween. 

Mark: (interrupting) How many 
hens have you? 

Mr. Peters: Oh we don’t count in 
this land. All I can say is there’s a 
bunch of ’em and they need feeding. 
Better get started, boys. 

(Just as they are about to leave, 
the girls, Betty and Helen come 
rushing on stage. Betty is talking 
excitedly.) 

Betty: Gang, we've got to get out 
of here. We simply can’t do business 
with anyone in this land. They 
don’t talk the same language. 

Jack: Calm down, Betty and talk 
slower. What is the matter? 

Betty: Well, when we had been 
working for Mrs. Johnson for a 
long time, and I mean work, Helen 
brought up the subject of pay again, 
and 

Helen: And she said no one ever 
got paid for anything around here, 
because no one knew how to add, 
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subtract, multiply or divide. So of 
course, no money is used. 

Betty: So we quit because after 
all, we could work at home and get 
money. I say we leave and leave 
now! 

Mark: I think you’re right, Betty, 
but I honestly think before we just 
quit these nice people we should 
teach them some arithmetic. 

Jack: You teach arithmetic, 
Mark? You who got a D on your 
card all last year? 

Mark: Well, (bringing a book out 
of his pocket). I didn’t say anything 
to the rest of you but I brought 
along my arithmetic book just in 
case so if each one of you take a 
part, we'll get right to work. 

Betty: Vil take ADDITION. 
Listen to this. 

Take a number let’s say two. 

Put them together, that’s what you 
do. 

Of course you know that’ll make 
more, 

And the right answer is number four: 

Jack: Vl take the SUBTRAC- 
TION — 


Let’s say you have four pieces of 
candy, 
Or if not that oh anything handy. 
I'll come along and take two right 
away, 
So four minus two leaves two we all 
say. 
Helen: Here’s the MULTIPLI- 
CATION: 
If one apple costs two cents, ten will 
cost twenty. 
Multiplying numbers gives practice 
a plenty. 
It’s three times two or two times 
three. 
The answer is six as you will see. 
Mark: Here’s DIVISION: 
Division is: just another way to 
figure an answer out, 
And now we children will go home 
and laugh and work and shout. 
All Together: 
We'll be glad to go back to our 
arithmetic work. 
We'll pay attention, too. 
Not a single lesson will we shirk, 
For we've arithmetic to do. 
The play ends with the singing 
of “School Days.” 


Jack, Meet Jack 


A Play about Table Manners 
LAURA FEDER 


Characters: 

Ist Jack and 2nd Jack, boys 
whose height, hair, and eyes are 
similar; several other children; 
Mother; Father; Prove-It’s-So. 

Costumes: 

Children, every-day clothes; 
lst Jack and 2nd Jack are dressed 
alike; Mother and Father, typi- 
cal acult clothes; Prove-It’s-So, 
pointed hat and_ turned-up 
shoes. 

Scenery: 

Scene I: A dining room; table 
set for three. Partly eaten meal. 
Scene II: Another dining room. 
Meal on table ready to eat. 
Scene III: Same as Scene I. 

Scene I. 

The dining room in Ist Jack’s 

home. Mother, Father, and Ist 


Jack are seated at the table. The 
meal is partly eaten. 


lst Jack: Give me some more | 


meat, Mom. 

Mother: All right, son, but can’t 
you say, ‘Please pass it?” 

lst Jack: (disgusted) Oh, all right. 
Please pass it, then. 

(Ist Jack takes serving of meat 
and begins to eat with knife.) 

Father: And don’t eat with your 
knife, Jack. 

lst Jack: Aw, gee whiz, Dad! I 
think manners are silly — especially 
table manners. 

Mother: But you wouldn’t like 
anyone who didn’t have them. 

1st Jack: I don’t believe that. 

Prove-It's-so: (appearing sud- 
denly) Then I'll prove it. 

lst Jack: Who said that? 
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Prove-It’s-So: I did. I’m Prove- 
It’s-So. (beckons) Come with me. 
(Ist Jack starts to follow Prove- 
It’s-So. 
Curtain 
Scene II. 

A dining room in someone 
else’s home. Several children are 
standing behind chairs at the 
table. 2nd Jack is 4th from end. 
Hostess’ place is vacant. 

1st Jack: Where are we? It looks as 
if it’s dinner time here, too. 

Prove-It’s-So: Do you know any 
of these children? 

lst Jack: No, but that boy — the 
fourth one from the end — has a 
suit just like mine. 

Prove-It's-So: He has hair just 
like yours, too. 

lst Jack: Even his eyes are the 
same. Maybe I have a twin brother 
and don’t know it. (2nd Jack sits 
down) Look. He’s sitting down and 
all the others are’ standing. (Hostess 
comes in, takes place, and sits down. 
Others sit down also. 2nd Jack grabs 
piece of bread from plate across 
table.) Now he has grabbed a piece 
of bread without even waiting until 
it was passed. (Hostess begins to 
serve food. 2nd Jack starts eating.) 
He’s eating, too, before some of the 
other children have any food on 
their plates! 

(2nd Jack puts fingers in food.) 

Prove-It’s-so: Look what he is 
doing now. 

lst Jack: Yes. He’s dipping his 
fingers into his food. (2nd Jack 
bangs knife and fork together) Now 
he’s playing with his knife and fork. 

2nd Jack: (taking a large mouthful 
of food) This tastes like more. 

lst Jack: What a big bite! And 
why does he have to talk with his 
mouth full? 

Prove-It's-So: I'm sure I don’t 
know. I wonder why he has to do a 
lot of the things he does. (2nd Jack 
blows on his cocoa) Now he’s blow- 
ing on his cocoa. 

(2nd Jack pours cocoa _ into 
saucer.) 

lst Jack: (horrified) And he’s even 
pouring it into the saucer. (2nd 
Jack drinks cocoa noisily) Gee. 
You’d think he could at least drink 
it the right way. 

(2nd Jack bites into whole slice of 
bread.) 
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Prove-It's-So: He’s not eating his 
bread the way the girl next to him 
eats hers. 

lst Jack: No. She broke off a 
small piece and buttered it. He 
smeared butter over the whole 
slice and then bit into it without 
breaking it first. (2nd Jack reaches 
for his dessert and begins to eat.) 
Now he’s eating his dessert before 
anyone else is ready. 
(2nd Jack jumps up and leaves 


table.) 

Prove-It's-So: See how he left the 
table? 

lst Jack: Yes. He jumped up be- 
fore the others were finished and 
didn’t even ask to be excused. What 
a boy! I don’t like him. 

Prove-It’s-So: Neither do other 
people. 

lst Jack: Well, you can’t blame 
them. That boy thinks it’s smart to 
act up at the table. Doesn’t he have 
any manners? 


Characters: 

School Girls: Molly 
Jean 
Alice 

Three Witches Ghost 

Scene: The forest at night. A 
campfire is near the center of the 
stage (an electric light bulb 
placed under red paper, with 
sticks arranged over it). 

Costumes: The school girls 
wear regular outdoor clothes. 
The witches dress in black, with 
tall, pointed hats. Their hair is 
hanging loose. Two witches carry 
old brooms. The ghost has a 
white cloth or sheet draped over 
head and body. 

(As the scene opens, the First 
Witch is standing by the fire at 
right. She holds a stick, black 
at one end, with which she ap- 
pears to be stirring the fire.) 
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Prove-It's-So: Why don’t you ask 
him? 

lst Jack: I don’t know him. 

Prove-It’s-So: see that you get 
to meet him. (Walks over to 2nd 
Jack, takes him by arm, and leads 
him to Ist Jack) Let me present 
Jack Stevens. 

lst Jack: Jack Stevens!! But that’s 
my name. 

Prove-It's-So: Well, this boy is 
you. 

Curtain 
Scene III. 

Same as Scene I. 


lst Jack: Am I really like that, 


Mother? 


Mother: Like what, son? 
lst Jack: Oh, rude at the table and 


everything. 


Mother: Well, I'm afraid you’re 


not very polite sometimes. 


lst Jack: I’m going to be, though, 


and I’ll begin right now. Would you 
please pass the bread, Mother? 


Curtain 


The Meeting 
of the Witches 


ELISABETH WOODSIDE 


First Witch: 
The air is chilly, while the wind 
doth blow; 
I think soon there will be some 
snow. 
I will stir the fagots, then will call 
My fellow spirits, each and all. 
(Calls weirdly three times.) 
Ho! Ho! And why come you not? 
I charged you to meet at this 
haunted spot. (Sound of owl 
hooting at back). 
The owl has called and still you 
tarry. 
Pray fly where grows the spice- 
bush berry. 
Once more for you I'll wail, 
Once more to you I'll hail, 
Then come you not, I must leave, 
For soon morning will begin to 
breathe. 
(Calls as before and is answered 
with similar call from off-stage at 


left. Enter Second Witch from left.) 


Second Witch: 

Behold! Your weird wail 

Was borne to me by a northern 
gale. 

Why did you call to us so soon? 

Why waited you not for the rising 
moon? 

(Enter Third Witch from left.) 

Third Witch: 

Floating along, unto my ear 

There came a call, both loud and 
clear; 

Summonsing me to hasten and 
meet 

You spirits at this old tree’s feet. 

So fast from the mountain did I 
flee; 

Tell why so early you called for 
me? 

First Witch: 

Such ones, not to know the time of 
night; 

To wait for the moon to give 
much light. 

In the darkness I work best. 

Have you Fellow Spirits lost 
your zest? 

Second Witch: 

Of course I have my weird zest, 

But I am tired of it and all the 
rest. 

Would that I were like the jolly 
clowns 

Who bring laughter instead of 
frowns. 

Third Witch: 

*Tis of a truth a fearful shame 

That we have such a spritely 
name. 

To scare creatures may be fun —- 

But I am always sorry when ’tis 
done. 

First Witch: 

New this is, and wonderful, I 
needs must say. 

But who can teach us to change 
our witching way? 

Second Witch: 

If we hurry out and Friendly 
Ghost find 

He might teach us how to be that 
kind. 

Third Witch: 

Let us swiftly on our broomsticks 
fly 

To the wise ghost’s lair in the sky. 

Then on the wind Friend Ghost 
bring 

To meet us at this Haunted 
Spring. 
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(The witches go off at left. School 
girls enter at right as the last witch 
goes off stage.) 

Jean: I don’t believe there is such 
a thing as a witch; or a ghost, either, 
for that matter. We have walked 
far enough to find the old oak tree I 
am sure. I believe we are lost. I wish 
I were home. Oh, I am so scared. 
And we may be lost, hopelessly lost. 
Come on, girls, let us go home, right 
now. 

Alice: Now, Jean, you just must 
not be a baby. Of course we will find 
our way home. We will soon find the 
oak tree and the road, too. Think 
what a sight it will be to see the 
witches. I would not be here if that 
gypsy fortune teller had not said 
that the witches always meet at the 
oak tree, north of the Round Rock 
Spring. 

Molly: I wonder if we will see 
them! My teeth are chattering like 
mad, and not from the cold, either. 
I am scared, too. Every little noise 
makes my heart beat so loud it will 
probably scare away any witch 
that might be out tonight. Let us go 
back. U’gh-h, am I scared. 

Alice: Oh, let us not go back now 
that we have come this far. Why, 
what is this? Girl-l-s!! It must be the 
WITCHES’ FIRE! And see! Here 
is the oak tree!! Oh, this is so ex- 
citing! 

Jean: Let us all run. I just can’t 
stay here any longer. And besides, 
I think that is just some camper’s 
fire. 

Alice: Please, girls, let us stay a 
little longer. We can stand back 
behind the trees and see if the 
witches do come. I want to see this 
through. It is almost twelve o’clock, 


If the scarcely visible insect GNAT 
Should ask the ’normous GNU, 
“Why do you spell your name like 
that? 
Please tell me, why do you?” 


and that is the time they are sup- 
posed to be here. 
Molly: Well, I guess I can stand it 
a little bit longer. But, I warn you, 
my beating heart may scare the 
spirits away. (Girls group them- 
selves behind the bushes, watching 
for the witches. Enter the Witches 
and Ghost from left.) 
First Witch: 
Friend Ghost, may we ask an 
important question: 
How can witches gain people’s 
affection? 
Ghost: 
Some folks believe witches use a 
magic brew — 
But of the witches I know, that’s 
quite untrue. 
Some witches always like to tease 
on Hallowe'en, 
But a mean old witch — that I 
have never seen. 
But I see you want to change this 
unfair reputation, 
So folks will think of you with 
smiles, not repugnation. 
Second Witch: 
Oh, Friendly Ghost, that’s what 
we want to do, 
Then folks will like us as they like 
you. 
Ghost: 
If you want to be friendly, help 
someone each day. 
You will soon be happier if you 
try this way. 
If you have a smile to give to 
everyone 
In a short while their affection 
you have won. 
Third Witch: 
Oh, thank you, Friendly Ghost. 
We are going to be 
The kindest witches ever seen — 


A Gnu Answer 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The 


reply, 


just watch and see! 


First Witch: 

Our meeting is over; but before 
we go 

Let’s dance ‘round the fire, just 


(They join hands and start to go 
wound the fire as the girls rush out 
from behind the bushes. The girls 
try to catch the witches and the 
ghost, but they all manage to slip 
out the door at the left. A hat falls 
off one witch and a broom is dropped 
near the fire where the blackened 
stick was left.) 

Alice: Oh! This is the time of my 
life! Girls! We saw and heard the 
witches and a ghost. And I have one 
of their brooms. Just think! A witch 
once rode on it. (Holds the broom 
out for all to see.) 

Jean: And I have the stick they 
used to stir the fire. Look! The end 
of it is really black-black magic, 
maybe. (Rubs stick and holds up 
blackened fingers.) 

Molly: 1 have the hat one witch 
wore. Who knows what would hap- 
pen if I wore it? Perhaps it would 
be-witch me into being kind and 
good as those witches want to be. 
(Waves hat or places it on head.) 

Jean: I am glad now that we 
came tonight. Girls, let us all play 
good jokes always on Hallowe’en. 

Molly: Oh, yes, let’s do! And I 
don’t feel a bit afraid any more. 

Alice: Let us make that a promise 
and join hands and dance around 
the witches’ fire, as they did. Then 
we will fly, fly away home to make 
some friendly magic ourselves. 


(They join. hands and are dancing 
around the fire as the curtain falls.) 
CURTAIN 


*‘normous GNU would then 


I think, to tiny GNAT, 


“For the very same reason that you 


do! 


And that, my friend, is that!” 
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THERE ARE MANY KINDS OF ANIMALS 
IN THE WATER AND ON THE LAND 
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RACES OF PEOPLE 
RED . YELLOW. BLACK. WHITE 


zs 


MITTEN. 
CUSHION 


1T MIGHT BE BEST To 
DO STEP_3- IN FINE STITCHES ON 
THE SEWING MACHINE, ANDO STEPS 
IN MEDIUM STITCHES. 


9. FILL MITTEN QUITE TIGHT FULL 
WITH SAWDUST , BRAN, oR 
SIMILAR MATERIAL. 

10. SEW WRIST END CLOSED witH 

OVER-ANO- OVER STITCHES. 


il. NOW FOLD RUFFLE BACK AGAIN. 

12. TACK RUFFLE TOGETHER AT ONE OR TWO 
POINTS TO PREVENT SPREADING. THIS WILL 
ALSO HIDE OVER-ANO-OVER STITCHING ON 

INSIDE. 


ATTACH RIBBON 


ANO BOW, oR Po 1- CUT PATTERN FOR TOP AND > 
CORD AND 4 BOTTOM SIDE OF MITTEN FROM ‘ 
TASSELS TO aaa FOLDED MATERIAL. ‘, 
WRIST. 


2. EMBROIDER MOTIF ON TOP PIECE. ‘ 
3. TURN MATERIAL RIGHT 
‘ 


RUFFLE MATERIAL 


: SIDES IN AND SEAM. 

a mala 2 4. CLIP CAREFULLY AT ‘ 
THIS POINT. 

SEW TOGETHER 5 TURN INSIDE OvT 

with '/4 INCH AND PRESS. 

Xx. 6- STITCH THROUGH 
BOTH 

Y. MAKE 

THICKNESSES TO INDICATE DIVISION AT 


—-. 7_ ATTACH RUFFLE AROUND 
WRIST ENDO OF MITTEN. 


‘ 


8- TURN BACK AND 
PRESS. 


PATTERN 


IT WOULD BE BEST To EMBROIDER 
A MOTIF ONLY WHEN USING PLAIN MATERIAL. 
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CUT- PAPER 

DECORATIONS FOR 
PARTY 

cuP- CAKES 


72 PATTERN 


CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER 
BASE 


DUCK, WHITE 
BILL , YELLOW 
FEET ,YELLOW- ORANGE 


RABBIT, WHITE 
NOSE, PINK 


INS'IOE EAR 
PALE PINK 


FROG, LIGHT GREEN. 
SMALL SPOTS BLACK. ADD 
DEEPER GREEN Sports 
ON UPPER ARM, LEGS, 
AND ON BACK. 
CYR DEEP YELLOW 
EYE LID, Y-GREEN 


WINGS & TAIL, BROWN 
VPPER-WING, Y¥-GREEN 
BREAST, REO - ORANGE 
HEAD, VIOLET-BLUE 


TWIG, TAN 


ALL FLOWERS PINK 
WITH MELLOW DoT 
IN DEEP PINK CENTER. 


STEMS AND LEAVES VARIOUS 
TONES OF BRIGHT GREEN, 
DEEP GREEN ANO 

GLUE GREEN. 


BoOY, GROWN 
YELLOW CHICK 
CENTER AREA DEEP YELLOW 
SPOT ANDO LINES, BL ack 
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WOODEN 

BASE 


| DARK BACK- 

{ GROUND. 
FLOWERS PALE 

| PINK, "RED-VioLer, 

| 


DARK BLUE 
BORDER UP To 
STEM. CENTER 
ARBA NATURAL. 
FLOWERS PALE 
PINK WITH 
DEEPER PINK 


ORANGE, BLUE- 

CENTERS. 

i 


VIOLET, - EACH WITH 
A DARKER CENTER 


OF THE SAME Cé6LoR. 
LEAVES VARIOUS 

| GREENS. DOTS RED, 

1 ORANGE, YELLow 

GND LIGHT BLVE. 


LEAVES VARious 
GREENS. stem 
MEDiuM GREEN. 

EDGES OF 
BOARDS SHOULD 


RE SAME COLOR 
AS BORDERS. 


APPLN COAT OF 
MIXTURE OF HALE 
WOOD ALCOHOL AND 

HALE SHELLAC. SAND- 

| PAPER AGAIN. PAINT DESIGN 

IN O11 COLORS. FINISH WITH 

COAT OF GAR VARNISH, ADD TACKS OR 

FELT TO BASE, THREE TACKS PREVENT 

I BOARD FROM TEETERING. 


DRAW COMPLETE DESIGN FOR PERFECT BALANCE puT THREE DRAW A b& INCH 
ON SCRATCH PAPER. RUBBER-HEADED TACKS UNDER CIRCLE. RADIUS Ox IS 
TRACE OUTLINE oN BOARD. TO FIND EXACT POINTS AT EQUAL TO X¥ ANDO ZX, 
BOARD ANO SAW WHICH TO PLACE TACKS ETC. CONNECT 

OuT LATTER. FOLLOW SKETCH POINTS Z.T.4% WITH 
SAND PAPER ©. DRAW 4 INCH 
WOOO SMOOTH. CIRCLE, INTERSEC- 
TRACE ON TIONS MARK POINTS 


T 
DESIGN FoR 
PAINTING. 
COLOR 
SUGGESTIONS 
NATURAL 
BACKGROUND 
FLOWERS 
PINK. 
LEAVES 
GREEN. 


6 INCH 


FOR THIS DESIGN THE TACKS ARE PLACED CIRCLE 


EXACTLY UNDER THE CENTER of EVERY- 
OTHER FLOWER. 


BOARDS MAN BE FINISHED BY GLUING 
A PIECE OF FELT To BASE IN THAT CASE 
OMITTING THE TACKS. 


Siw, 
| 
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HAT HOLDER FOR 
THE CLOSET SHELF. 
3/4 IN. LUMBER, 
BASE 6 IN.DIA. 
FLOWER AND 
LEAVES 

INCHES. 


WHITTLE 

STEM (x) 
DOWN TO 
FIT 3/4 IN. 
HOLE IN 
BASE. 
GLUE 
SECURELY. 
SAN DPAPER 
Alt PARTS 

COLORS MAY SMOOTH. 

BE PLAIN APPLY OIL 

AND FLAT, COLOR 

OR THEY UNDERCOAT. 

MAY BE FINISH JN 

REALISTIC. OIL COLORS 

LOOK UP OR COLORED 

COLORED ENAMEL 

PICTURES PAINT. 

IN SEED 

CATALOGS. 


TUBE 
COLORS 
MIXED 
WITH 
J WHITE 
NOT TRY HOUSEHOLD 
1- YEL.GREEN 


ENAMEL 
2-DARK MAKE 


3-BLUE COLORED 
4. GREEN ENAMEL PAINT. 


3/4 IN. SQ. 
t ‘ 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


“LUCKY. the GOOD HEALTH kit 
Says, Drink DYIO LK and keep Fit / 


(7 | 
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BORDER DESIGN (Page 64) 
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COLOR THE NUMBER SPACE TO FIND THE PICTURE Helen Strimple 


4-GREEN 


3 
O 
us 
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2-BLACK 


1-COLOR AREA RED 
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5- YELLOW- UNCEIN 


2-BLACK 


1-COLOR AREA RED 
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A CUT AND FOLD WITCH Helen Strimple 


CUT AROUND 
NOSE TO STAND > 
out NU 


PASTE IN SPACE 
ON WITCH 


<~ FOLD 
FORWARD 


CUT FROM 
BLACK PAPER. 
USE WHITE CHALK 
TOMARK HAIR,EYES 
NOSE, BROW AND MOUTH 


FOLD 
FORWARD 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


CHILDHOOD 


The children are singing the State Song, — 
**On the Banks of the Wabash Far Away” 

by Paul Dresser who tells of his home surrounded by corn- 
fields, woodlands, moonlight and sycamores along the 


Wabash River! 


State Motto: — The Crossroads of America. 
Nickname: Hoosier State signifying ‘‘High- 
lander.” 

Capital: Indianapolis. 

State Bird: Cardinal. 


The State Flag has a blue field with yellow 
border. 


Indiana has many valuable trees: Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Maple and White Pine — and 
is one of the leading crop states. 


Limestone, sandstone and clay are abun- 
dant. 
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WITH A 
HIS - 
THE - 


LIT-TLE PINK NOSE AND AN | AIR OF RE-POSE , AND THE |NI- CEST AND FRIEND-LI-EST 
COLOR 1S GRAY AND HE /FROL-ICS ALL DAY IS |HARD-LY A PUP-PY GROWN 
HOU-RS HE FILLS WITH HIS |WAR-BLES AND TRILLS, ARE - 


PURR. AND | WHEN SAY “LT: TLE |KIT- AL-WAYS BE KIND- LY TO 


DAY . AND | WHEN | SAY,"LIT-TLE BIRD. ,YOUR|SONG 1S SO CHEER-FUL AND 


YOU, SHE|STRETCH-ES AND BLINKS AND |/KNOW WHAT SHE THINKS BE - 
NOW; HE] CocKS HIS SMALL HEAD AS HE | HEARS WHAT I'VE SAID AND HE 
SWEET) HE| SINGS WITH DE- — LIGHT, SO/ JOY- GUS AND BRIGHT, ANO THE 
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HAVE A WEE LIT-TLE KIT-TY HER COAT IS OF SOFT YEL-LOW | FUR, 
HAVE A NICE LITTLE |DOG-GIE, HES|JUST- A SMALL LIT-TLE | PUP, 
HAVE A NICE LIT-TLE |BIRO-IE , HIS | SONG IS SO PLEA-SANT AND] GAY, 
©) 
| 
| CAUSE SHBJUST AN-SWERS "MEE-| 00." 
| AN-SWERS ME ,"BOW Wow woOW | Wow." J 
| WORDS ARE, OH TWIT-TER TWEET] TWEET.” 
4 . 
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Sky Riders MARGUERITE GODE 


A “What am I)” game 
I carry people 
I carry mail 
As up through the air 
I swiftly sail 
You can hear my motor 
As I pass by 
And at night I’m a light 
Against the sky. 


9 


On a windy day 

High over the town 

You can see me dancing 
Up and down 

I wiggle my head 

And waggle my tail 
When children take me 
For a sail. 


The sky is an ocean 
Big and blue 
And I am a white ship 
Sailing through 
Rolling, tumbling 
Billowing, stumbling 
Guess what I am 
Can You? 

4, 
Winging our way 
We travel along 


Then we nest in the trees 


And our clear sweet song 
Brightens the world 
For a while — and then 
Off we go winging 
Our way again! 

5 


On nights when the sky is blue and 


clear 


Softly — silently I appear 

Shedding a light as I slowly go 

And the world turns silver in the 
glow. 


6. 
Over the meadow 
Over the town 
Blowing the smoke rings 
Up and down 
Whistling merrily 
Shrieking aloud 
I am always at home 
In a rolling cloud 
Red — blue 
Yellow — green 
At circus time 
I am often seen 
From a childs small hand 
I jerk away 
Then climb the sky 
To romp and play. 

8. 
I ride from the east 
In the morning 
I ride toward the west 
At night 
And flowers and shrubs 
Lift up their heads 
To bathe in the warmth 
Of my light. 

9, 
On autumn nights 
When you're abed 
You hear us flying 
Overhead 
Off to a sunnier 
Warmer clime 
Till we return 
Another time. 

10. 
Evening skies 
Are full of eyes 
That twinkle merrily 
Sometimes one takes 
A slipping slide 
Across the dark 
So big and wide 
Come tell us 
What are we? 

Answers 

. Airplane 
Kite 
. Cloud 
Birds 
Moon 
Wind 
Balloon 
Sun 
Geese 
. Star 
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The Nut-Tree 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Illustrated by the Author 


Some of ‘the Animaltown 
people were in the woods, where the 
big nut-tree grew. They were going 
to have a Hallowe’en party that 
night, and they wanted some nuts 
for the ice-cream. 

“We're going to have a happy, 
happy time,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“First, we'll run around, all dressed 
up in our masquerade costumes. 
Then we'll go to Black Cat’s for the 
party. And aren’t we lucky, to have 
a real black cat, right here in 
Animaltown, on Hallowe’en?”’ 

She looked up into the nut-tree, 
for Black Cat was there, on a 
branch over her head. 

“Look out,” he called down. 
“Better get out of the way. I’m 
going to shake the tree now, and a 
lot of nuts will fall down. Some of 
them are big. If one should hit 
“Oh, it’s going to be a happy, 


happy Hallowe’en,” said Mrs. 
Goose. She didn’t pay any attention 
to what Black Cat said. 

He shook the tree. A rain of nuts 


fell down. Suddenly Mrs. Goose 


fell down on the ground, too. 

“Why, look, she has been hit by a 
nut!” cried Mrs. Squirrel. 

“IT warned her,” said Black Cat, 
scrambling down. ‘‘But she wouldn’t 
listen. She stayed right where she 
was.” 

“Look — her eyes are shut and 
her bill is open,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. “She looks awful, really she 
does.” 

“Oh, oh, oh, is she dead?”’ asked 
Mrs. Squirrel, bending over her. 

“Certainly not,’ Old Lady Owl 
told her. “I’ll get some water from 
the brook, and wash her face with it. 
She'll be all right. She’s just been 
knocked out, for a minute.” 

“Hit by a nut!’ murmured Mrs. 
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Squirrel. “Lots of things have hap- 
pened to our Mrs. Goose, but I 
never expected this!” 

“It’s just the kind of thing you 
might have expected,” said Old Lady 
Owl, as she went toward the brook. 

Then she washed Mrs. Goose’s 
face with splashy cold water, and 
patted her back. After a while Mrs. 
Goose opened her eyes and asked, 
“What happened? Who hit me? Oh 
I remember. Black Cat hit me. I 
was talking to him, and...” 

“And I was talking to you,” said 
Black Cat, “but you paid no atten- 
tion to me. So, a big nut fell from the 
tree, and hit you.” 

“You hit me,” said Mrs. Goose, 
looking cross. 

“No, indeed I didn’t,’ Black Cat 
told her. 

“Come now, Mrs. Goose, you are 
all right, aren’t you,” asked Old 
Lady Owl. 

“Oh, yes, but I feel a little—” 

*A little what?” 

“Well, hit.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
“you had better go home and lie 
down ’til it is time to dress up for 
the evening. Get yourself some good 
hot soup, and after that, just rest. 
Later, some of us will call for you. 
We'll be all dressed up in our cos- 
tumes, so please be ready, with 
your mask on, so we can start.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Goose. 
But as she went off they heard her 
mutter, “Hit; Hit by a nut — on 
the head.” 

“I do hope she is really all right,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. She called out to 
Mrs. Goose, ““You’d better take the 
short-cut, by Mr. Pig’s cornfield. 
You'll get home sooner.” 

They finished what they were 
doing. It was twilight already. They 
had a nice big basket of nuts to take 
back, and they were all happy about 
the party. 

When it was really dark, and 
time to start running around for 
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tricks, some of her friends went to 
Mrs. Goose’s house, just as they 
had planned. 

they called 
outside her window. They looked 
like a row of crazy ghosts, in their 
masks and_ sheets. “Yooooooo- 
hoooo—” they called, again. 

But the house was dark. There 
was no answer. 

“She doesn’t seem to be there,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. Her voice 
sounded all full of cloth. The mask 
was over her mouth. “I'll go into 
her house and see. Maybe she is still 
asleep—”’ 

They were all a little worried. 
After all, Mrs. Goose had been hit 
by a big hard nut on her soft feather 
head, and maybe they shouldn’t 
have let her go home alone. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel came out of 
the house. “Mrs. Goose is not 
there,” she told them. ‘‘What’s 
more, I don’t think she’s been 
back.” 

“Well, then, we'll have to go back 
to the Nut-Tree, and along the path 
by Mr. Pig’s cornfield,” decided 
Old Lady Owl. “We must find out 
what became of her.” 

They all felt a little shivery, 
because they were anxious about 
Hallowe’en. There was a big, pale 


moon, with gray clouds scuttling- 


over it. There were creepy shadows 
under the trees. 


But they went along, in a quiet, 
white row. When a door banged, 
they jumped. 

It was the back door of Mr. Pi*’s 
house. He came to fasten it, and 
caught sight of them, as_ they 
stalked along behind his fense. He 
put out his big head and stared, 
then banged the door quickly and 
locked it. “‘We scared him,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, and they laughed, a 
little. 

They kept going along the path. 
Then, all of a sudden, they saw a 
strange sight, such a strange sight 
that they all stopped short. 

Mrs. Goose was standing behind 
the fence, very still, with her neck 
stretched up straight, and her wings 
stretched out wide. She had a funny 
old hat on, and a pair of big trousers 
hauled on over her dress. 

“Has she gone crazy” whispered 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘What is she trying 
to do? Look like a tree? A nut-tree?”’ 

“Maybe that nut did make a 
dent in her brain,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ““And what are those sticks, 
behind her, on the ground?” 

Then Old Lady Owl said, in her 
softest voice, ““Don’t be afraid, Mrs. 
Goose. Here we are — just your 
friends, dressed up for Hallowe’en. 
We went to call for you, but you 
were not there. Why are you stand- 
ing so still like that, with your 
wings spread out?”’ 


’ 


“It’s very easy to explain,” said 
Mrs. Goose, in a weak voice. “‘As I 
came along, I saw something that 
looked like a Hallowe’en hobgoblin, 
here in Mr. Pig’s cornfield. I told it 
to go away. I was very brave. But 
it didn’t budge! So I rushed at it 
and knocked it over. It broke. I 
heard it crack.” 

“Tt was Mr. Pig’s scarecrow,” 
cried Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Yes. Only a stick, dressed up in 
old clothes. But I had broken the 
scarecrow. It wouldn’t stand up 
again. So, of course, I had to take 
its place, to keep the big, bad birds 
off,” said Mrs. Goose, sadly. “It is 
very tiring,” and she let her wings 
flop down against her sides. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ‘““There will be no big, bad 
birds around at night, and in the 
morning Mr. Pig will fix up the 
scarecrow again. Come on now, 
back we go to your house. We'll 
wait, while you get ready for the 
evening.” 

Mrs. Goose threw the old hat off 
her head, and stepped out of the big 
trousers. She seemed glad to get 
away. She had hated being a scare- 
crow. 

She had a fine time running 
around with her friends. When they 
were tired of making queer noises 
and playing tricks, they went to 
Black Cat’s for the party. 
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“listen to me, I did not hit you!”? Black Cat told her. 


He was a wonderful Hallowe’en 
fellow, just as Mrs. Goose had said. 
In a yellow suit and black sash, with 
his natural black tail lashing, and 
his natural yellow eyes gleaming, 
he was all in the right colors. 

They bobbed for apples. They ate 
doughnuts off strings. They danced 
to Mr. Pop-Rabbit’s little squeaky 
violin. Everyone was very gay, when 
suddenly Mrs. Goose gave a little 
screech. 

“Just feel the top of my head!” 
she cried. “The nut that hit me is 
inside it. It must have gone clear 


I brush my nails, 
I brush my hair, 
I brush my shoes 
And the clothes I wear, 


Potatoes, too, 

And carrots, sweet 
I brush and boil 

For us to eat. 


I brush the rugs, 

The floor and wall; 
The draperies 

And Grandma’s shawl. 


through my skin and feathers with- 
out my noticing.” 

“Nonsense,” said Old Lady Owl. 
But she put her wing on Mrs. 
Goose’s head. “That isn’t the nut,” 
she said. “It is just the bump that 
the nut made. It will go away. 
Don’t worry.” 

But she did worry. She kept 
feeling of her head, and muttering: 
“Hit by a nut!” 

Then it was time for refreshments, 
and Mrs. Goose cheered up. Every- 
thing was delicious. Pop-corn. Baked 
apples stuffed with brown sugar. 


Brushing 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I brush myself 
From head to feet 

And keep my body 
Clean and neat. 


Little sugar-candy pumpkins. A big 
yellow cake, frosted with chocolate. 
Vanilla ice-cream. 

And the nuts, of course. 

When they passed them to Mrs. 
Goose, she took a large helping. 

“They are very nice,” she said, 
“even though Black Cat did hit me 
with one of them.” 

“Listen to me,” Black Cat told 
her. “I want you to understand. I 
did not hit you! The nut-tree did.” 

This time, Mrs. Goose just smiled. 
“Well, it’s been a Happy Hallowe’en, 
anyway, she said, 


The bathroom tile 
I brush and scrub 
And likewise sink, 
And bowl and tub. 


I brush and brush 
From morn till night 
And clean up 
All the dirt in sight! 
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Mr. Banjo 


(The story of a musical frog) 
HELEN NORBECK LAWRENCE 


Down by the lily pond, beyond 
the hill, lived a jolly musical frog 
named Mr. Banjo. 

Now Mr. Banjo’s given name was 
Benjamin, but in his youth his 
grandfather had called him Banjo 
because his face was jolly and moon- 
shaped, and put him in mind of a 
banjo, even if that was also his 
surname. 

Always on summer nights during 
vacations, Benjamin led a singing 
band of younger frogs, and there 
were some who thought that the 
frog chorus was very fine. 

Sometimes when he led his frog 
friends in practice rehearsal of a 
summer evening, real people would 
stop their cars nearby to listen, and 
usually they said they liked frog 
music. 

And so, Benjamin Banjo was 
happy to be going forward in music. 
But frogs have dreams like other 
people do, and as he grew up to be 
a gentleman frog, he went a-court- 
ing. 

The object of his love was the 
fair Ermingard Brook, whose lovely 
contralto voice he greatly admired. 
The lady frog consented to become 
Mrs. Benjamin Banjo, and they set 
up housekeeping on a fine large lily 
pad that Benjamin had been saving 
for just this occasion. 

Soon after their home was running 
smoothly, they began to wish for 
some little frog children who would 
come to bless their home in the lily 
pond. 

Singing was fine, he thought, but 
now he dreamed of a frog symphony, 
and hoped that all of his future 
children might choose to play a 
musical instrument in his family 
symphony. 

One by one the first frog children 
came. Benjamin and Ermingard 
named them Benjy (for short), 
Bertie and Abercrombie. 

They were good little frog boys, 


and Mr. and Mrs. Banjo were very 


proud of them indeed. 
However, the little frog family 


did not seem complete without any 
little frog girls. 

Not too long a time passed until 
the Banjos were rewarded with the 
arrival of twin girl frogs, who were 
promptly named Gertie and Gladys. 

It wasn’t long before each child 
was old enough to hold a musical 
instrument. 

Now Mr. Banjo decided that little 
Benjy would best be suited to a 
guitar. 

Bertie chose a flute, and Aber- 
crombie begged for a violin cello. 
Abercrombie was taller than the 
other boys, and so his wish was 
granted. 

Ermingard insisted that the twins 
were old enough this year to play. 
They were given first and second 
violins. 

All went well until one day little 
Benjy brought home two friends, — 
a sister and brother duck, Milly 
and Willy. 

Now Mr. Banjo, always a hospit- 
able frog, told Mamma that he 
could not abide ducks. He never 
trusted them. 

That night was to be the dress 
rehearsal for the symphony, and 
Benjy had invited the duck sister 
and brother especially for this occa- 
sion. 

Now when Benjy overheard his 
daddy tell his mamma that he 
couldn’t abide ducks because they 
were a natural enemy to all frogs, 
and that his grandfather had warned 
him that the duck tribe had deter- 
mined from the beginning to exter- 
minate the frog family, he went to 
his Mamma’s sitting room on the 
biggest lily pad, and said: ‘““Daddy, 
this might be true, but this duck 
family is different.” 

what way, son?” 

“Well, Willy and Milly told me 
to be sure to tell you that all of their 
family and near relatives were 
allergic to eating frogs. It seems 
that their great, great grandfather 
had eaten a large frog once, and 
became very sick, and then he knew 
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that no one in his family, or those 
who came after him for many gener- 
ations, must ever eat a frog, and so, 
you see, we are safe in making 
friends with them. They said they 
would bring it to you in writing if 
you wished, or their father would 
be very glad to come to see you at 
once with his old friend Rolly Bull 
Frog whom you know. He will 
vouch for them.” 

And so it happened just like I am 
telling it to you. 

There was a full moon on the 
evening of the concert. Ermingard 
Banjo had invited all of their friends 
and neighbors to hear the symphony. 

Herman and Wanda Duck, the 
parents of Milly and Willy, came, 
and even Susie Mockingbird was 
invited. 

Promptly at seven-thirty o'clock 
the Banjo family assembled their 
instruments on the wide log which 
lay near the lily pond. The tuning-up 
began. 

Then, when all of their guests were 
in their places, and all was quiet, 
Mr. Benjamin Frog came forward 
to greet them. In his hand he held a 
baton, and this is what he said: 
“Dear good friends of the forest, 
we are gathered here by the light of 
the full moon to give a concert on 
stringed instruments for you. 

My children here have been prac- 
ticing for many months now, and I 
sincerely hope that the music we 
strive to make for you will be 
pleasing to your ears. 

Our first number will be a sym- 
phonic poem called “Woodland 
Echoes.” Benjy, as you see, has his 
guitar, Bertie plays the flute, and 
Abercrombie the violin cello. Gertie 
and Gladys play the first and second 
violins. 

My wife Ermingard will favor us 
later with a banjo solo.” 

Just then there was a_ great 
commotion as Milly and Willy Duck 
came in. Along with them came 
Rolly Bull Frog with Adam and 
Wanda Duck. They were ushered to 
the seats reserved for them. 

Frogs of all sizes and colors leaped 
from their seats on the lily pads, 
diving into the pond. 

Then Benjamin Banjo stepped 
quickly to the violin cello, and drew 
forth such a loud and commanding 
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tone that all listened, and many 
came back to their seats. 

“Friends, be of good faith. It was 
most remiss of me, indeed, not to 
have introduced to you Mr. Adam 
Duck and his good wife, Wanda, 
with their daughter and son, Milly 
and Willy. 

Their good friends and ours, Mr. 
Rolly Bull Frog, has a message of 
interest for you. Please again be 
seated, folks, and listen to his 
important message which concerns 
all of 

And so Rolly Bull Frog told them 
the story of why all frogs need have 
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no fear of their branch of the Duck 
family. 

This might have been the first 
allergy between animals, frogs and 
birds, — I am not sure, but it surely 
did help to make a wonderful eve- 
ning of music and pleasure for all 
those friends in the forest. Now, I 
have been told that Mr. Benjamin 
Frog and his fine wife Ermingard 
were very proud of their children on 
that lovely full-moon occasion, and 
that many such concerts are being 
held most any night in the forest, if 
you listen. 


Tommy's Brother Hears 
About Columbus Day 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Do YOU know what day 
it is)” asked Jimmy’s teacher. 

“No,” said most of the class. 

“It is a very special day. Many 
years ago on this date someone dis- 
covered America. Does anyone know 
who that was?” 

“Class guess.” 

“It was a man by the name of 
Christopher Columbus,”’ said Jim- 
my. 

“Fine, Jimmy. What is the name 
of this month?” 

(Class guess). 

“October,” said Betty. 

“Fine. Now does anyone know 
what day this is? Look at the 
calendar.” 

(Class guess.) 

“October 12th,” said Jimmy. 

“‘Now can anyone tell the class 
the story of Christopher Columbus?” 

(Ask class). 

No one could. Miss Brown asked 
the class if they would like to hear 
the story. Everyone did. This is the 
story she told them. 

“Once upon a time many, many 
years ago, before your mother and 
father was born, before your grand- 
mother and grandfather was born, 
in fact way before any of the people 


now living were born there lived a 
man by the name of Christopher 
Columbus. He lived in a country 
far away from here. When he wasa 
little boy he always dreamed of the 
time he could become a sailor. He 
lived beside the sea. Many times 
he would go down to the ships and 
talk to the sailors. 

When Columbus got to be a man 
he did sail on ships. He worked very 
hard doing all types of work. One 
day when Columbus was a big man 
there was a war. Some people called 
the Turks captured a big city by the 
name of Constantinople. They 
wouldn’t let other people except 
Turks pass through their city. The 
people did not like this because they 
wanted to go to two other countries 
and that was the only way they 
could get there they thought. These 
countries were called India and 
China. In India and China the 
people could buy many things they 
needed. They also sold many things 
to the people in these countries. 

Because the world is round Co- 
lumbus thought they could find the 
countries by going not East but 
West. The people laughed at him 
as they didn’t think the world was 


rouad. But Columbus believed it 
very hard so he asked different 
people if they would give him 
money to get some ships and try to 
find a new way to the countries. 
Everyone kept saying “No.” Fin- 
ally a queen by the name of Queen 
Isabella from Spain helped him. 
She got three ships for him and 
furnished him with food and sailors. 

Columbus was very happy the 
day he sailed. They sailed for many 
many days and did not come to 
India. The sailors were becoming 
frightened. They wanted to turn 
back but Columbus would not let 
them. At last after sailing over two 
months, they came to a country. 
When Columbus saw the people, he 
thought it was India because they 
looked like people from that coun- 
try. He called the people Indians. 
They have been called that ever 
since. 

Columbus was mistaken as he 
found out that he had not landed in 
India but in America. It was our 
country that he found. He had 
found a new country. Even though 
he did not find India, he was very 
happy that he found America. He 
went back to Queen Isabella and 
told her all about it. He told all the 
people. After that he came to 
America again. Many other people 
came. They liked this country of 
ours. They told other people about 
it. Everyone was so happy to learn 
about America that the people that 
now came to America to live 
decided to always remember Colum- 
bus on the day he discovered it. So 
we have a very special day to make 
us think of Columbus. It is today — 
October 12th. He found America 
in the year 1492. Now can anyone 
tell me the exact date that Columbus 
discovered America?” 

(Class guess.) 

“October 12, 1492,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. I know a song 
about ‘Columbus.’ Would you like 
to learn it)” 

Everyone did so Miss Brown 
taught them the song. Perhaps you 
would like to learn it also. You will 
find it on page 19 in the book, “My 
Picture Book of Songs,” Alene 
Dalton, Myriel Ashton Erla Young, 
M. A. Donohue and Company, 
Chicago. 
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Autobiography of a Beaver 


“Beavy! BEAVY! Come here 
and help us,” I heard my mother 
calling. I opened my eyes lazily, but 
I didn’t get up. It was so lovely 
basking in the warm October sun- 
shine. Again Mother called as she 
busily worked building a dam across 
a stream. We had found such a 
wonderful place for new homes for 
our uncles, aunts, and friends — 
all of us. It was a low plain with a 
creek running through it. And 
the stream was running exactly the 
right way. As I lay there pretending 
not to hear my mother I could see 
her gathering stakes about five feet 
long and helping father and our 
relatives and friends fix them in rows 
tight in the ground on each side of 
the stream. Mother is a small animal 
about three feet long with dark 
brown, fine, glossy fur. Her tail is 
nearly a foot long and has no hair at 
all; but, only little scales something 
like a fish. This tail is really useful 
as an alarm bell, a trowel, and many 
other things besides — sometimes to 
spank me. Mother is a very hard 
worker and wants everything done 
perfectly. She does not like lazy or 
careless beavers. My day dreaming 
was again interrupted. 

“Beavy! Beavy B. Beaver! Don’t 
you hear me calling you? Come here 
at once!” When I was called by my 
full name in that tone of voice I 
knew that my siesta was over. 

“Coming, Mother!” I cried as I 
scurried to her. There she worked 
with two or three hundred of our 
relatives and friends who were 
helping make a dam of branches, 
mud, stones, and sticks. They cut 
down the trees with their sharp 
teeth. Then they cut the trees into 
short pieces. 

“Beavy, we need more green 
branches of trees. See, the pile of 
them is getting smaller. Hurry now, 
and bring us more. Your little 
friends and cousins have been carry- 
ing them all afternoon. I didn’t know 
where you were, Beavy.” 

“T’ll hurry, Mother,” I called, as 


(A Science Story) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I ran to do her bidding. The older 
beavers who were not putting stakes 
in the ground for the foundation 
of the new houses were weaving the 
green branches brought by the 
youngsters, in and out among the 
rows of stakes which by this time 
reached across the stream; and a 
dam, perhaps a hundred feet in 
length, had been formed. 

When the foundation was com- 
pletely finished, we beavers, young 
and old, piled stones, sand, and 
clay upon it until we had built a 
wall ten or twelve feet thick at the 
bottom and two or three feet thick 
at the top. Then the head beaver or 
overseer went carefully over every 
part to see if the dam was of the 
right shape and that everywhere it 
was even and smooth. 

“The work is going splendidly. 
This will be a great dam!’ an- 
nounced the overseer; and I was 
very glad, for I was tired of working 
day and night and didn’t want to 
do any part of it over again. 

When the dam was completed, it 
held back the water of the creek. 
The water spread over the valley 
and made the pond where we beavers 
were to live. 

“Now, maybe we can have some 


time to play,” I said to my little 
cousins. 

“That’s what you think! Do you 
know what I heard our mothers and 
fathers talking about — already 
they are planning to build the 
houses. Just listen and you can 
hear them,” answered my cousin, 
Benny. I heard my mother saying: 

“It has been fun sleeping out of 
doors during the summer, but now 
that October is here we will need to 
get busy building our winter homes. 
It will be a comfortable feeling to 
have all our little round huts fin- 
ished before the cold weather 
comes.” 

“Yes. And I don’t like damp 
floors,” replied my aunt. “So let’s 
see that our houses are six or eight 
feet above the water so that when 
the stream rises during the rainy 
season we will still be dry and cozy.” 

“I agree with you. I love to swim 
and when I’m in the water [I like it. 
But, when I’m out of it I like to be 
dry.” And so the grown-ups talked 
and we children knew that we would 
not have much leisure time until 
winter came. All the work we beav- 
ers do is well done and we labored 
on the houses almost constantly. 
All night long we worked. In fact, 
most of the work was done at night. 
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Our house is near the middle of 
the pond. The walls of it are about 
two feet thick and because we have 
relatives and friends with us most of 
the time our house is three stories 
high. No beaver ever thinks of 
keeping house alone. Sometimes we 
will have one companion; sometimes 
as many as thirty. But, no matter 
how full a hut is, everything is kept 
in apple pie order. Each beaver has 
his special place on the floor, which 
is covered with dry leaves and moss. 
My bed was near my mother’s and I 
was glad! The door of our house is 
under the water. When we want to 
go inside, we dive down into the 
water, swim to the door; then climb 
up into the dry, dark room above 
the water. My mother taught me 
how. I always feel very safe in this 
room. 

A door is always open into the 
place where our food is kept; so we 
never go hungry. But, filling our cup- 
boards with food meant work — 
much work for all of us. As soon as 
our winter huts were completed, we 
began gathering food and putting 
it away for the winter. Later the 
pond will be covered with ice and 
we can bring in no food then. We eat 
the bark of many trees. In the fall 
we fill our cupboards with pieces of 
wood so that we can eat the bark 
in the winter. 

My family is very ambitious and 


Draw In Pictures 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Draw a picture 
If you can 
Of a dog 
Behind the man, 


In this stocking 
Put a toy: 
For some lucky 
Girl or boy. 


Here’s a clock— 
Draw its face; 

Put its numerals 
In place. 


In this tree 

Draw a swing, 
And a nest 

And bird to sing! 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


one night we cut down a very large 
tree. It was more than a foot thick 
and grew ten feet from Beaver Pond 
where our home is. Oh, how hard all 
of us worked that night! First, with 
our sharp teeth, we cut the tree 
down so that it fell into the water. 
Next, we cut the tree into pieces. 
Some of the pieces were very large 
and several beavers worked together 
to move these heavy pieces. They 
tugged and pushed until they were 
in the water. Then they pulled 
them to the cupboard. 

The cupboard is near the house in 
the pond. It is in a place where the 
water is very deep. We piled the 
pieces of wood on the bottom of the 
pond. Then we put stones and mud 
on them to keep them down. A big 
tree makes much food, but much 
work also. 

‘Benny, let’s scout around and see 
if we can find some small trees,” I 
said to my cousin the next day. 
“That big tree we worked with last 
night was too much.” 

“You’re right, Beavy. There are 
some poplar trees near here and 
some are small. Come along and 
I'll show you where they are.” 

“Oh. Benny, those are fine!” I 
exclaimed. ‘We can cut them down 
very fast. Let’s tell our family 
where they are.” 

When our cupboards were full of 
food we didn’t have to work so 


A Little Girl's Wish 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I wish I could float on snow white 
clouds 

In the vast blue ocean of God’s sky 

And watch all the golden stars 
twinkle 

And the man in the moon wink his 
eye. 


I would drift and drift all through 
the night, 

To a castle of dreams. . 
float, 

While there, I would watch the 
fairies dance 

And then float on in my golden boat. 


. | would 


I wish I could float up in the sky 
And watch the old moon man wink 
his eye! 


much and could sleep at night. One 
night I was awakened by a loud 
Whack! Whack! Whack! The noise 
came from the water. Almost at the 
same time I heard Plop! Plop! 
Splash! Splash! as all the beavers 
dived into the water and swam 
under it to the beaver who was 
making the loud Whack! Whack! 
Whack! I followed my. mother. 
Whack! Whack! Whack! The beaver 
was making this sound with his tail 
by slapping it on the water. 

“What is the matter?” cried all 
the beavers. 

“My friends, I was awakened by 
the rush of water and I fear that 
there is a leak in the dam. Let’s 
swim to it and see.” Sure enough, 
there was a large hole! Quickly the 
group took counsel as to what they 
should do. Then the head beaver 
gave orders to the rest of us and all 
went to the bank to make mortar. 

When we had made as much as 
we could carry, we loaded each 
other’s tails, and forming in line 
marched to the dam. The mortar 
was put in the hole and driven down 
tightly by blows from the beavers’ 
tails. In a short time the dam was 
as good as ever. Then the head 
beaver struck two blows with his 
tail and we went back to our beds 
and sleep. 


Shopping 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Now the days are 
Growing cool. 
Now it’s time to 
Shop for school. 


Pretty blouses, 
Colored skirts, 
New hair ribbons, 
Ties and shirts, 


Brand new pencils 
In a box, 

Shiny shoes and 
Lots of socks, 


Sweaters green and 
Red and blue — 
I think shopping’s 
Fun, don’t you? 
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Ursus, the Little Black Bear 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


First there was just Mother’s 
warm fur, and darkness, and warm 
milk. For Ursus and his twin didn’t 
have their eyes open yet. They 
hummed with pleasure when meal 
time came. 

Mother still napped in the cave 
beneath the snow bank. (It hadn’t 
been a big cave, and Father had a 
cave of his own). Here she had spent 
the winter away. And though her 
coarse fur kept her warm, there was 
nothing in the snowy woods for a 
bear to eat. But spring was on the 
day. 

Ursus and Ursa were no larger 
than chipmunks when they were 
born. But how they grew! At three 
months of age, they were as large as 
house cats. 

One day the sun shone warm from 
a blue sky, though snow still lay on 
the ground. “‘Mmm!” said Mother, 
which meant “Come!” And she led 
them from the cave. 

Tramp, tramp, her big feet made 
deep footprints in the snow. But 
Ursus and Ursa just hopped along 
from one of her footprints to the 
next one. Mother had big footprints 
because she was five feet long, and 
heavier than a man. 

They all made hind foot prints 
like those of a human. Ursus’ wee 
hind feet made prints like those of a 
fat human baby. (For both bears 
and men are plantigrades, and set 
their feet down flat). 

The twins weren’t hungry, but 
they were curious. So when Mother 
tipped the bark from an old log, 
they tasted the fat grubs that 
would be insects some day —- if they 
didn’t get eaten first. : 

They tasted the grass Mother ate. 
But they didn’t feel hungry. They 


didn’t really want anything yet but 
their milk. They just wanted to 
find out what they could. So when 
Mother ate wild onions, they tasted 
them. Their long noses told them 
more than tkeir eyes did. 

When the snow was gone, Mother 
waded into the brook to catch fish. 
Flip! Her paw sent a trout to shore. 
Flip! Her paw sent another flying 
to the bank. Ursus dodged as the 
flying spray struck his face. 


“‘Whoof!” he yelled, in glee. 

Sometimes Mother sniffed up at a 
tall tree where bees flew in and out. 
And Ursus’ nose told him there was 
something wonderful in that tree. 
He had never tasted wild honey, 
but the smell of it made his mouth 
water. But when a bee stung sister 
on the nose Mother led the cubs 
away. 

Waaaaaa! Sister cried, like a baby. 

Ursus could never get enough to 
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eat. He was growing so fast! By the 
time he was six months old, he 
would be twice as heavy as he had 
been at three months. And young- 
sters have to have lots to eat, when 
they grow so fast. But he still liked 
his warm milk best. 

When winter came, the time of the 
long sleep, there would be nothing 
more to eat. So even Mother was 
eating everything fit to eat, while 
she could. (And bears are omnivo- 
rous; they eat all kinds of things). 
Sometimes she caught mice and 
grasshoppers, and sometimes she 
found wild apples and berries grow- 
ing in the woods. Sometimes she 
peered longingly through the fence 
at the farmer’s squealing little pigs. 
But when the farmer came, she just 
snorted, and led her cubs away in a 
flat footed run. Bears have few 
enemies in the woods, but they never 
feel sure about people. 

All this time, though, Ursus had 
wanted to climb that bee tree. 
Once he tried to follow Mother up a 
big tree with hard bark. But it was 
too hard to dig his claws in. Another 
time he tried to climb an old dead 
tree that slanted into another tree. 
It wasn’t very steep, but the bark of 
the old dead tree came loose, and 
Ursus fell off. 


A FROST in early September 
had turned the leaves of the maples 
and beeches to red and gold. Golden- 
rod fluanted its yellow blossoms 
along the roadside, and many flower- 
petals dropped to the ground, leav- 
ing seed-pods in their places. Robins 
gathered in flocks on Farmer John’s 
lawn. Their nesting days were over 
for that year. 

It was time for Jimmy Crow to go 
to school, His black suit of feathers, 
which he had worn during the 
summer days, was ragged and tat- 
tered. His head was nearly bald. 
Mother Nature must have thought 
that he looked rather shabby to go 
to school, for in those early Sep- 


Once Mother bade them wait on 
the ground below. Then she climbed 
the bee tree. And when the bees 
came too near, she just poked her 
nose into the hole. They couldn’t 
sting through her fur. She brought 
down a big hunk of wild honeycomb. 
It was delicious! 

From that day on, Ursus felt there 
was nothing on earth he wanted so 
much as he did some more of that 
honey. 

At last Mother Jet him make the 
climb. Um! How good it smelled! 
He poked his nose into the hole 
where the wild bees had their honey, 
and ate and ate. The bees buzzed all 
about him, but they couldn’t sting 
through his fur. 

At last, though, even Ursus had 
eaten all he could hold. His small 
sides bulged like a balloon. 

But -- how had Mother come 
down the tree? “Um!” she called 
him now. Um!’ 


Ursus peered down at her, but he 
didn’t know which end should go 
first. 


Should he start down head first, 
like a squirrel! No, something was 
wrong. He was too heavy to go 
down that way. 

“Um!” Mother 


called 


again. 


Jimmy Crow Goes to School 


B. F. BISHOP 


tember days, she gave him a new, 
shiny black coat, tinted with purple. 
Jimmy Crow was really a handsome 
bird in his new, warm suit. He was 
now ready to go to school. 

All summer long Jimmy had 
depended on his parents for every- 
thing. Although he was nearly as 
large as his father and mother, his 
hungry cry, “Kah!” in a tone which 
meant, “Bring me something to 
eat!” could be heard through the 
wooded pasture. And all summer 
long the parent crows had brought 
food to their young family. 

Then, one pleasant September 
day, there was a noisy gathering in a 
tall, dead tree on the edge of the 


AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD 


Should he just let go and fall. But 
it was so far: “Waa!” he cried. He 
wanted Mother to come and get him. 
But he was too big for that. He was 
on his own. 

The bees buzzed angrily about his 
head. Then he clapped one sticky 
paw to his nose. For a bee had 
stung him. 

“Um!” Mother called. Now she 
was tired of waiting for him. And 
Mother bears spank, when the cubs 
don’t mind. 

Ursus reached down the tree 
trunk with one short hind leg, and 
dug his claws in. Then he clutched 
the bark with the sticky paw. Next 
he reached with his other leg, and 
got his claws into the bark. Then 
he lowered his other fore paw and 
dug those claws in. 

“*Um!” Mother called again. 

Again Ursus reached and clawed, 
reached and clawed. So one went 
down tail first — if a bear can be 
said to have a tail! 

At last he was within jumping 
distance of the ground. Ursus let 
go with all four paws and dropped. 

He felt so good, he boxed at his 
twin, and she boxed back. Just wait 
till she tried it! See if she knew which 
end ought to come down first! 


pasture. Hundreds of crows, old and 
young, were holding a meeting. The 
Nature Man sat on an old log not 
far away watching them. He smiled 
to himself as he watched them chase 
each other around the old tree. They 
seemed to be having such a good 
time. Perhaps they were having 
recess. 

Then, finally, all was quiet, as one 
old crow flew up, circled round and 
round the big tree, and then came 
back to his place on a dead limb. As 
he alighted, there were several 
squawks from the old crows present. 

These must have been squawks of 
approval, for soon young Jimmy 
Crow left his place on the limb, flew 
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up, and circled the tree several 
times. As he returned to his place 
among them, what a squawking 
filled the air. The Nature Man 
decided that these must also be 
squawks of approval. 

Jimmy must have thought that 
the old crows were praising him, for 
he grew very much excited. The 
next moment he flew to a smooth, 


dead limb and danced back and 


forth from one end of the limb to 
the other, chattering a funny little 
tune for his dance. As gay as any 
Irish jig was Jimmy’s dance, and the 
Nature Man laughed to see him. 
When the dance was over, the old 
crows again screamed and cawed 
their approval. 

Evidently the next thing Jimmy 
had to learn was how to be a good 
sentinel. 


Away across the sunlit fields flew 
an old crow, with loud, cheery caws 
which his companions understood 
perfectly. He was calling them to 
follow him to a feeding place. About 
half way to the cornfield was an- 
other high tree. Here the old leader 
stopped and how he did caw! They 
must have understood these angry 
cries, for one by one they joined him 
until the last member of his band 
had come. Then, with a different 
call, he flew away toward the corn- 
field where plenty of the golden corn 
was still clinging to the browning 
stalks. There, the old crow flew to a 
tall tree, and this time Jimmy Crow 
flew up and sat on a limb beside the 
old sentinel. The old black fellow 
kept up a low, continual cawing to 
tell the feeding crows that all was 
well. After a few minutes, Jimmy, 
too, tried to join in the low, crooning 
signal. 

Knowing that the crows were 


damaging Farmer John’s corn, the 
Nature Man decided to frighten 
them away. Slowly he rose to his 
feet. Immediately the old sentinel 
issued a mild warning caw, which 
Jimmy echoed softly. At once, 
every crow in the cornfield raised its 
head. 

Then, as the Nature Man started 
walking briskly toward the field, 
another louder, harsher warning 
came across the autumn air. Every 
crow in the cornfield took flight in- 
stantly, following the old guard and 
Jimmy as they flew away to the 
pastureland. Then they all alighted 
in a tall tree and watched the 
Nature Man. Suddenly the man dis- 
appeared behind a bunch of sumacs, 
watching to see what would happen. 
After a few minutes an old big crow 
left his perch and made a high, wide 
circle, gazing down on the meadow 
to see what had become of the 
intruder. Behind the old guard flew 
Jimmy, learning his second morning 


-lesson. 


The crows did not go back to the 
cornfield that morning, but scat- 
tered about through the sugar bush, 
searching for food —- all except the 
old guard and Jimmy. They both 
seemed to be on duty. 

Soon an old coon came wandering 
down the cowpath and stopped near 
the tree where Jimmy and the old 
guard sat. Immediately the old 
crow gave a harsh, scolding, long- 
drawn-out caw which Jimmy tried 
to imitate. Instantly this cry was 
answered by every crow within 
hearing, and every one of them flew 
directly to the tree by the cowpath. 
Then how they did chase and tease 
the old coon, until he finally became 
tired of it all and disappeared inside 
his hollow-tree home. 


| Saw The Fairies 


SHEILA STINSON 
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The autumn days passed by, and 
Jimmy Crow and the other young 
crows learned many lessons. They 
learned which seeds and_ berries 
were good to eat. They were shown 
how to open spiders’ egg-sacs and 
find the tiny eggs. They still visited 
Farmer John’s cornfield and would 
have destroyed much of the golden 
grain if the farmer had not finally 
gathered it and stored it away in 
granaries and barns. 

During the autumn days when the 
bright-colored leaves were dropping 
to the ground, most of the song birds 
had flown away to the Southland. 
The crows, however, did not spend 
their winters in Florida and South 
America. They never went farther 
south than Virginia, and some did 
not go even that far. 

In the evergreen trees that bord- 
ered the woodland in Farmer John’s 
pasture, the crows found a sheltered 
place. Here they spent the cold 
nights of late autumn. 

One morning they woke to find the 
old pasture covered with a thick 
carpet of snow. The meadow, too, 
had become white. The evergreen 
boughs about them were piled high 
with the fluffy, white stuff. 

The young crows had never seen 
snow before. They did not know 
where to look for food. 

Suddenly an old, experienced 
guard rose into the air, and gave a 
call which they all seemed to under- 
stand. As he flew away toward a 
warmer place, they all followed him. 

Jimmy Crow had learned many 
things during the autumn school 
days, but he would have much more 
to learn when he returned in the 
springtime to build his own nest in 
one of the tall trees in the sugar- 
bush. 


Last night the fairies came and 
danced 

Upon our lawn, I saw them there. 

They ran right down the milky-way 

Which makes a most convenient 
stair. 

The gowns they wore the spiders 


wove, 
And trimmed them with bright 


drops of dew, 

And one who must have been the 
queen 

Was wearing petals of pale blue. 

They carried small bells in their 
hands, 

That tinkled as they danced along; 

At last I fell asleep and when 

I woke, alas, they all had gone. 
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W nen Mary’s little lamb fol- 
lowed her to school one day, it made 
the children laugh and play. And 
when Anne Orth visits schools 
round about New York with four 
live animals from the Bronx Zoo, it 
is apt to have the same effect. At all 
events, she and her pets are always 
the center of admiring attention. 

Each day during the school year 
these four little animals —- a box 
turtle, a hamster, a rabbit, and a 
skunk -- go with Miss Orth to 
instruct and delight young audiences 
from kindergarten to the sixth grade. 
Their trip to school may take as 
long as two hours on the subway, 
with several changes of trains, or 
it may consist of merely hopping 
into a car sent by the school and 
being hurried to their destination. 
Private schools and those outside 
the city limits always supply trans- 
portation, with either the school car 
or that of some volunteer parent. 

Once Miss Orth and her charges 
arrive, they go directly to the first 
classroom on their schedule, and the 
fun begins. She explains to the 
children that she has four live 
animals from the zoo — _ then 
smilingly waits for the ensuing 
excitement to die down. When order 
is reasonably well restored, she 
reaches into one of the carrying 
cases she has brought with her, and 
pulls our Boxer, the turtle. As she 
holds him up to show his little door 
which closes over his head, she 
demonstrates how the shell is made. 
She never fails to get a laugh by 
telling her audience how Boxer ate 
too much and got so fat that his 
door will not close tightly. Because 
so many pet turtles end their 
careers with softening of the shell, 


blindness, and death. Miss Orth 
usually tells the children to feed 
their pet turtles not only food from 
the store, but a bit of raw meat 
each day. Besides this, turtles appre- 
ciate a bit of salad occasionally, and 
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They Went With Her to School Each Day 
But Not Against the Rules! 


DOROTHY TOOKER 


will chew delightedly on a piece of 
lettuce leaf. 

While one child from the group 
goes around the room allowing all 
the other children to get a good look 
at Boxer and to feel his hard shell, 
Miss Orth pulls another animal 
from her magic bag. This time it is a 
hamster. This little rodent, native 
to Syria, is less well known to the 
children, and many of them guess 
that the animal is a rat or a squirrel 
until they realize that it has no tail. 
Depending upon what day it is, the 
hamster may be Sadie, Susie, or 
Sammy, as there are three hamsters 
that rotate their school duty. As if 
to prove itself a star performer, the 
hamster sits on a desk and fills its 
shoulder pouches with as many as 
ten peanuts at a time. Something 
like a chipmunk’s cheek pouches, 
the shoulder pouches of a hamster 
are used for carrying food, and are 
so deep that they extend back 
almost to his waist line. When the 
pouches are full, the little showman 
delights his audience by hustling 
into his little carrying cage, remov- 
ing the peanuts, and piling them in 
the corner for future use. 

When the hamster has _ been 
petted and admired, Nibbler, the 
rabbit, is produced and carried 


around the room for all to touch and 


cuddle. Unlike a_ typical Easter 
bunny, this rabbit does not have 
pink ears and nose, but black ears, 
brown eyes rimmed with black. and 
a comical black moustache ludi- 
crously reminiscent of a late, un- 
lamented dictator. If any of the 
children own rabbit pets, Miss Orth 
carefully questions them about the 
correct way to pick up a rabbit. 
And each time she asks the question, 
she is rewarded by the old saying 
that the only way to pick up a 
rabbit is by his ears. But such treat- 
ment will soon deafen a rabbit, and 
Miss Orth carefully demonstrates 
the way she picks up Nibbler by the 
back of the neck -- just as acat 


carries a kitten — and then puts her 
other hand under him. 

With only one carrying case 
remaining, Miss Orth tucks away 
her first three charges, and lifts a 
beady-eyed, deodorized skunk out 
into the open. If the class is a young 
one, there is little reaction; but if 
the children are in the fourth grade 
or higher, there may well be a near 
riot. Skunks are just supposed to be 
—well, unneighborly. Miss Orth 
explains that Whiffy’s scent sacs 
have been surgically removed and 
that a mishap is simply impossible. 
Then, with confidence restored, a 
few youngsters gingerly touch 
Whiffy who nestles unconcernedly 
in his mistress’s arms, tucking his 
head under her elbow if the light is 
too bright. Soon all shyness vanishes, 
for the long soft fur has an appeal 
all its own, and the intelligent little 
face is fascinating. In fact, before 
the visit is over, Whiffy frequently 
proves to be the most popular of the 
four-footed callers, outshining the 
universally beloved bunny. 

In warm weather a snake some- 
times accompanies the other 
animals, but in the fall or winter it 
is in too much danger of being 
chilled to take it out. As with the 
skunk, Miss Orth has little difficulty 
in acquainting young children with 
the snake, but older ones have been 
brought up to fear any reptile and 
are reluctant to touch the snake, 
which they invariably believe is 
slimy. Creating a friendly feeling is 
more difficult than in the previous 
case, but before the snake is finally 
packed away for the zooward 
journey, most of the youngsters have 
overcome their fear and at least 
touched it. It is with the teachers 
that the greatest difficulty is en- 
countered, some of them absolutely 
refusing to stay in the same room 
with a “horrible” king or indigo 
snake. 

If time allows, Miss Orth some- 
times tells older classes Aesop’s 
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fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
And frequently her audiences send 
her fan mail, many of the boys and 
girls retelling the things she told 
them in class. Although the pet 
information is usually rather well 
retold, the variations from Aesop’s 
original are often amusing, some- 
times startling — such as the one in 
which the bunny got a stomach ache 
and was so sick that he simply 
could not finish the race. Miss 
Orth’s favorite letter tells her how, 
while visiting his classroom, Boxer 
the turtle yawned widely, and the 
writer of the letter saw all his teeth. 
Besides letters, some of the pupils 
send drawings to her, many of them 
surprisingly good. The. best and 
most interesting of both letters and 


pictures are kept in a big file in her 
office at the zoo. 

Each year Miss Orth has more 
requests to visit schools than she 
can possibly fulfill, for the animals 
have a never-failing appeal, and 
the teachers enjoy her visits as much 
as the children. For city boys and 
girls who seldom if ever have the 
opportunity to see a wild animal, 
let alone touch or observe it in its 
natural surroundings, Miss Orth’s 
visit is a red letter experience. And 


to those with pets of their own, she is 
a valued advisor and instructor. It is 
certainly no wonder that her visits 
are among the most popular of the 
activities of the educational program 
of the New York Zoological society. 


Bird Riddles 


(Simple enough for the five and six-year-olds) 


ETHEL R. 


1. What bird is it? 

I have been awakened in the 
morning by this bird pecking on a 
tree with his strong bill. Sometimes 
it is getting insects and bugs from 
the tree; other times it is pecking 
out a hole for a nest in the tree. 
Some of the sawdust and chips fall 
into the hole and make a soft nest 
for the baby birds. 

This bird has two toes that point 
forward and two that point back- 
ward. The toes that point backwards 
help brace him on the tree. He also 
braces himself against the tree with 
his stiff tail. 

This bird has a red head. Do you 
know what it is? 


2. What bird is it? 

It likes to live in swamps — in 
wet, damp places; often near ponds. 
Cattails grow in swamps, too. So 
you often see this bird sitting on a 
cattail. 

The father helps the mother feed 
and care for the babies. 

He is black with red wings. 

Who is he? 


3. What bird is it? 
This bird is very friendly and 


TAYLOR 


likes to live near people. We found 
an old nest near the school. It was 
made of sticks, grass, strings, feath- 
ers, and mud. Three or four baby 
birds had lived in it. They had come 
out of greenish-blue eggs. 

This bird is the smallest bird that 
can walk. Smaller birds like the wren 
or the sparrow can hop and fly, but 
they cannot walk. This bird can 
either fly, hop, or walk. 

It has a reddish-brown breast 
and a dark back. 

What is it? 


4. What bird is it? 
It is one of the smaller birds, 


Hallowe'en Night 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We get dressed up in funny clothes 

With masks upon our faces, 

And go from house to house to 
house... 

We go all kinds of places. 


We ring the bell and wait for sweets, 
But sometimes ring and run. 

_|Oh, going ’round on Hallowe’en 

Is always loads of fun! 


PENCIL | 


You know how often 
pupils break their pencil points 
(and stop what they’re doing to 
sharpen them). But did you 
know that Mongol Pencils are 

| 8 times stronger than the aver- 
| age person needs? Think of the 
| time Mongols can save! Besides, 
| the Mongol Light-Touch Lead 
writes exceptionally smoothly— 
almost effortlessly! And the 
| eraser is exceptional, too—it 
i cleans as it erases. Always rec- 
_ ommend MONGOLS! 


| EBERHARD 
| FABER 


TRADE MARKS REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


always very busy, moving about 
and chattering. It is brown with 
barred wings and tail. 

It likes to live in a hole in a post or 
stump; but sometimes builds its 
nest in an old hat, shoe, kettle, or tin 
can. Sometimes boys and girls build 
a house for it. If they make the door 
the right size — no larger than the 
ring that is drawn with a _ pencil 
around a silver quarter of a dollar: 
then sparrows cannot get in. 

Sometimes this bird is called by a 
girl’s name beginning with J. 

What is it? 


5. What bird is it? 

It likes cold weather; so does not 
go south when winter comes. The 
father is a beautiful red bird and has 
a top knot on his head. He has a 
thick, heavy bill. 

Who is he? 


Suggestion: It would be well to 
have pictures of these birds in the 
schoolroom; the children will enjoy 
finding the picture which answers 
the riddle. 
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The Hungry Fox 


B. F. BISHOP 


Op MR. FOX opened his 
yellow, slanting eyes and stretched. 
He looked around his comfortable 
den in the old pasture land. At the 
entrance of the deep cave was an 
old hollow stump. The snow had 
piled around and over it in drifts, 
making a warm, cozy home. 

Neither the fierce north wind nor 
the bright winter sunlight could get 
through the hollow stump nor the 
drifted snow. The dry grass, with 
which the den was carpeted, made a 
comfortable bed. The old fox had 
been sleeping there all day, so now he 
was hungry. 

Mr. Fox stepped out of his home 
into the moonlit pasture. The light 
was bright for the moon was full. 
His russet-red coat showed plainly 
in the bright moonlight; his beauti- 
ful, bushy tail was red, with black 
toward the end, and white-tipped. 
His long, pointed nose and upstand- 
ing ears gave him a pretty face. 

Mr. Fox stood looking this way 
and that. Should he go to the spruce 
thicket where the grouse family 
might be sleeping in the fluffy snow- 
bank? Should he go to the old briar 
patch and watch for a fat, young 
rabbit? 

He walked slowly across the 
pasture land. As he came to the ice- 
covered brook, he stood for some 
time watching the snowy hill 


beyond. Well, he knew that no . 


grouse would be sleeping on the 
ground under the snow on such a 
clear, moonlit night. No doubt but 
what the grouse family were tucked 
away among the branches of the big 
evergreen on the hillside. Mr. Fox 
did not even go near the branching 
spruce. He could not climb a tree. 

Mr. Fox traveled most of the 
night without finding any supper. 
The dawn was breaking when he 
reached a spot where he could see 
Farmer John’s big red barn in the 
distance. He sat down on the snowy 
path and looked at the buildings 
closely. 

Suddenly he leaped over the wire 
fence and sped off across the meadow 
in the direction of the farmer’s 


barn. He knew just where to look 
for the young rooster who always 
refused to sleep in the henhouse 
where he belonged. He knew just 
where a little door that swung both 
ways, used to let Old Towser into 
the barn. A few minutes later the 
hungry animal was trotting toward 
his den in the pasture, carrying in 
his mouth a foolish, young rooster. 

The morning sun peeped over 
the eastern hillside just as Mr. Fox 
finished his breakfast of chicken. 
The young rooster had been small 
and the old fox was still hungry. He 
sat down in the cold snow outside 
the door of his den, and wondered 
where he could find a rabbit or a few 
mice. 

In a tree nearby, Mr. Chickadee 
was getting his breakfast of insect 
eggs, which had been hidden under 
the loose bark on the tree’s trunk. 
Now and then he stopped to send 
forth his sweet call across the morn- 
ing air. 

Mr. Bluejay came flying across 
the pasture and alighted on a branch 
above the spot where Mr. Fox was 
sitting. Immediately the air was 
filled with screams and taunts as the 
bluejay flew back and forth over 
the fox’s head. The hungry animal 
paid no attention to the screaming 
bird, who finally grew tired and flew 


U. S. Mail Plane 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Here come the plane 
For the U. S. Mail 
Put the big bags 
In the nose and taill 


All of our letters 


Are sent by air 
When there’s a rush 
To get them there. 


Use air mail stamps 
If you’re in a hurry; 
The planes are on time 
So you won’t need to worry! 
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away to find some breakfast. 

On a dead limb of an old maple, 
Downy Woodpecker was eating a 
piece of suet which he had brought 
from the feeding station in the 
orchard. 

On the trunk of an old elm was 
another bird about the size of 
Downy Woodpecker. Down the 
trunk of the tree he was coming 
head first, picking tiny eggs of in- 
sects from under the bark, stopping 
sometimes to give his harsh, good- 
natured cry, “Yank-Yank!” It was 
Mr. Nuthatch. 

It seemed that everyone in the 
old pasture was having a good 
breakfast except Mr. Fox. He looked 
toward the brush pile, under which 
he knew a big, white rabbit lived, 
but he did not move. Well, he knew 
that the rabbit would not be out 
while the golden sun was lighting 
up the woods, 

Finally the hungry animal crawled 
away into his comfortable den and 
went to sleep. All day long he slept 
with his bushy tail curled over his 
nose. 

A great white moon rose over the 
eastern hilltops. Higher and higher 
up into the night sky it climbed. 
Mr. Fox awoke, hungry as could be. 
He must have something to eat. 
What could he find? He crawled out 
into the moonlight. 

Suddenly he thought of a box of 
red apples that he had seen in 
Farmer John’s barn. They had been 
near the place where Mr. Fox had 
caught the young rooster. He did not 
care much for apples, but they were 
better than nothing, and he was so 
hungry. 

Slowly and cautiously he trotted 
off across the meadow in the direc- 
tion of the big red barn. Slyly he 
slipped through the little swing door. 
Would the apples be there yet? Yes, 
there they were. The fact that they 
were scrub apples to be fed to the 
pigs, did not seem to matter. To the 
hungry animal they tasted good. 

After satisfying his hunger he left 
the barn by the same way he had 
come in. He stopped for a moment 
at the henhouse, but there seemed 
to be no way to get in there, so he 
leaped away across the meadow 
toward his pasture den. 

When Farmer John came to the 
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barn the next morning, he saw Mr. 
Fox’s tracks leading to the little 
swing door. 

“So that’s what became of my 
naughty little rooster,” he said to 
himself. “I think I'll fix that door so 
that Mr. Fox can’t get in here again. 
Poor old Towser doesn’t need it any 
more.” 

As it happened, Mr. Fox didn’t 
need it any more either, for he was 
far too wise to try that trick again. 


Time For School 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Now’s the time for pads and books. 
Now’s the time for spruced-up looks. 
September days are once more here, 
So let’s begin a good school year! 


My Orange Toothbrush 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I have an orange toothbrush, 
And I use it every day 

To give my teeth a healthy shine, 
And to prevent decay. 


of the number system... 


example, 


TEACHER’S UNIVERSAL 
COUNTING FRAME....... 


Invaluable in teaching visually the meaning 


Stands on floor or may be 
easily adjusted to height 
suitable for use on a desk. 
x 
adjusts to 32” x 26%”... 
has ten rows of ten counters 
generously 
brightly colored for quick, 
easy reading. 
pupils can visualize number 
combinations; 


Frame is 


is 3 rows of 
ten and 4 more, or 3 tens 
and 4 ones. Higher decade 
work is made easy: 28+5 


becomes visually 28+-2+3, 


Classroom experience has proven this to be a 
highly practical teaching aid. 


No. 9361—Price, $12.00 


Milton Bradley Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Newspaper (From Page 15) 

a dress, a winter coat, etc. at the 
end of the season sale, or that she 
applied for a position in the paper 
and got it. A teacher must 
constantly remind herself that what- 
ever help she does for this child she 
is lessening the burden which so- 
ciety might have if this valuable 
training were not given. 


Geography Posters 
(Page 34-35) 

Following our first two posters in 
the September number, we offer two 
more this month, one about animals 
that inhabit the earth, and the other 
about races of people on this earth. 

Color the animal poster in light 
flat colors. We suggest light blue 
sky. Follow each ripple in the water 
with a line of blue. Distant shore 
yellow - green, trees blue - green, 
grasses green, and sandy area at 
lower right-hand base pale yellow- 
brown. 

Color the figures in light flat 
colors, all parts of the Indian red, 
with yellow-green cactus and grass 
green. Color all parts of the China- 


spaced and 
With it, 


34, for 


C-THRU clear plastic rulers and 
drawing devices give you a com- 
plete line to feature for back-to- 
school. Their high quality and mul- 
tiple utility have won world wide 
renown. They're priced for profits— 
designed for eye appeal— 
a real “Golden Rule” line. 


Send for Catalog. 
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man yellow, grass yellow-green and 
base green. 

Only the skirt of the Negro is 
yellow-green. The palm may be 
blue-green and the base green. All 
parts of the white boy are to be 
left white. Color the base green, and 
the trees in yellow-green, blue-green 
and dark green. 

These little posters should inspire 
a great deal of discussion among 
pupils in class. Name other animals 
and where they live. Let us make a 
classroom border of animals. Let us 
make interesting sentences about 
Indians, Oriental people, Negroes 
and people of the white race. 


Little Mitten Pin Cushion 
(Page 36) 

This is a nice little pin cushion to 
keep in the sewing basket or to 
hang up in the closet. When placed 
on a bureau top, to prevent the pins 
from going through the cushion and 
scratching the bureau top, try slip- 
ping a piece of cardboard into the 
mitten at the time you are filling it 


with sawdust. First insert cardboard, 
then fill. 


RULERS @ TRIANGLES @ NAVIGATIONAL INSTRUMENTS @ STENCILS @ PROTRACTORS @ OTHER DEVICES 
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Party Decorations 
(Page 37) 

Here are decorations for a party, 
whether it be for a May Day fes- 
tivity at school or a social gathering 
at home. 

On good quality water-color paper 
draw simple figures as those shown. 
They may be outlined with a heavy 
pen and India black ink, or just a 
heavy line of soft drawing pencil. 
Use school water colors for tinting 
the decorations. 

Scalloped circles may be cut of 
colored construction paper to place 
beneath each cup-cake. If the cup- 
cake is baked in a paper container, 
the latter may be pasted to the 
scalloped base. 

At the time of frosting the little 
cakes. and while the frosting is 
fresh, cut a slot at the top of each 
cake and slip the tab of the decora- 
tion into the cut. The fresh frosting 
will help to hold the paper cut-out 
in place. 

With a bouquet of flowers and 
greenery as a center piece, and 
colorfully decorated cup-cakes ar- 
ranged in a circle about the bouquet, 
your table will indeed be a subject 
for much conversation and admira- 
tion. 

The cakes may be eaten at the 
party as part of the food served, or 
they may be given to each child as a 
gift at the end of the party. 


Wooden Base For Flower Pots 
(Page 38) 

What can be more useful and 
decorative in the home than an 
attractive base for an indoor flower 
pot? And these are so inexpensive to 
make. Lumber salvaged from pack- 
ing boxes is just the right weight. 

Be sure that each step is carried 
out carefully. Use good oil paints 
and good varnish. Be sure to clean 
your brushes well after each work 
period. Colors can be mixed with 
turpentine or paint thinner. Designs 
are traced onto the wood by using 
carbon paper. Do not bear down too 
hard with your pencil at the time of 
tracing, or else you will leave an 
unsightly mark in the wood. 

Instead of three rubber-headed 
tacks you may glue three small 
circles of felt beneath the base. This 
will be enough to prevent the base 


Fun in the Rain 
ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Thé happy rain came down today 

And, wonderful to see, 

The jolly, bright umbrellas 
bloomed 

Like great flowers, jauntily. 


In all the puddles on the street 
Where merry raindrops spatter 
Umbrellas stood upon their heads 
As if it did not matter. 


Upside down or right side up 
Or red, or plaid, or yellow, 

I think its fun to have it rain. 
] have a gay umbrella. 


from scratching a polished table top. 
Felt circles may be cut from an old 
felt hat. 

The edges of the boards should be 
the same color as the borders. This 
simplifies the work and they can be 
painted at the same time. If, how- 
ever the edges are a different color, 
paint the borders first, and when 
these are thoroughly dry, paint the 
edges. A natural finish background 
and a painted edge are very pretty. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 40) 

The oak branch is planned as a 
repeat horizontally or vertically as 
desired. 

Either bat may be used alone or 
the whole repeated. 

The squirrels may be used to- 
gether or separately. 

They may also run on the ground 
instead of being placed in the tree. 


October Calendar 
(Page 41) 

The cat may be gray, or yellow. 
If yellow, add a very Ittle red to 
the yellow to dull it somewhat. 

The mouse is soft gray. 
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Health Poster 
(Page 42) 
Color the Poster: 

Color the kitten yellow and white. 
Color his ribbon dark blue with a 
silver bell or a red one. Color the 
background light blue, leaving the 
milk bottle white. Color the word 
“milk” red. Make a red pointer 
stick in the kitten’s paw. 


Border Design for October 
(Page 43) 

Color the two pumpkins bright 
orange with green stems. Color the 
sky yellow; the hill in background 
brown, the foreground, dotted area, 
black. The corn shock may be gray 
or light golden brown. 

This pattern may be used to make 
a series which will form a border 
design for wall or blackboard when 
mounted side by side. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwes! 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS . 


A GENCY Unexcelled 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


NIE 


are readily 
and smoothly 


CLAY - MADE IN U-S-4. 
PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 
Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 
Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


made with 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 


COMPOSITE 


TRADE MARK 


%, 
<cp © 
MODELIN 
CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC ~« FOR 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN to ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Git MASS ACH USE TES 


a 
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A 
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—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 

— it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z——- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
; New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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NEW Crayrite improved 


Round Crayons 
in Tuck Box. 


NEW Ceramix —color 


self-hardening” 


modeling mediun 


Tru-Tone No-Roll Crayon 


— semi-pressed, large 


Finger Paints — good colors 
smooth texture, economical. 


Cutters for long years of 
Squick, accurate cutting. 


Water Colors to meet every 
requirement for school use. 


LOOK TO 
AMERICAS PIONEER FOR 


Quality 
Art Materials 


Ever since our pioneering days in the Kindergarten field, 
Milton Bradley has specialized on quality materials to 
make teaching more productive, easier, more satisfying. 
Today this famous name identifies a complete, up-to-date 
range of art materials — each of which ranks among the 
finest in its field. Write today for the Milton Bradley 
Catalog of Educational Materials. 
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Children 


RK MILTON 


BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plasteline and other fine 
qualicy modeling clays. 


Crayrite No-Rol 
Crayons are more 
brilliant, in Tuck Bo; 


lowder Poster Colo 


Bull’s Eye Construction 
apers of uniform quality. 


Adhezo — strong, clear 


transparent paste. 


Liquid Poster Colors in bul 
and packaged sets. 
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